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MORE EXTENSIVELY USED TITAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


STANDARD BOTANICAL SERIES 


By Prof. ASA GRAY, M.D., of Harvard University. 
PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK 





The publishers beg to call the attention of those about forming classes in Botany to the 
well-known works by Prof. Gray.—now complete, the Series presents the latest and most accu 
rate principles and developments of the Science. 

No author has yet approached Prof. Gray in the rare art of making purely scientific theories 
and dry details popular and interesting. From his charming pen, work, ** How PLANTs 
Grow,” to his more elaborate *‘ MANUAL,” there is one simple, concise, and yet exhaustive 
method of teaching the various grades of the study. 





- rm —— 
How Plants Grow. “The Glossary and Index render the volume 

Containing a Popular Flora, or an arrangement accessible and useful even to persons not well 
and description of Common Plants, both wild versed in this delightful science.”"— Penn. School 
and cultivated, illustrated by more than 500 Journal. 

Drawings from Nature. Small, 4to, half bound. “The demand which pupils make for a Text- 

This Work is a simple, attractive, and beauti- Book which shall include both wild and culti- 
fully illustrated Botany FoR YouNG PEOPLE, vated plants has been admirably met in Prof. 
intended to teach them how to begin to read, Gray's new work, which is designed to embrace 
with pleasure and profit, one large and easy all plants, native and exotic, which would be 
chapter in the open Book of Nature. analyzed in our schools. The teacher delights 

* How PLANTs Grow” is a remarkably suc us. We turned first with a teachers instinct, to 
cessful effort of a truly learned man, to write a the Analytical Key, and find it just what is 
book actually adapted to young children,”°—Af- wanted—not too scientific, but practical.”-—7. 
lantic Monthly. Y. Independent. 

School and Field Book of Botany. Manual of Botany. 

An casy introduction to a knowledge of all the Octavo, with 20 Plates, illustrating the Sedges. 
common Plants of the United St: ates, both Grasses. Ferns. etc. Fifth Edition. Second 
wild and cultivated 8vo. cloth, 622 pages. Issue. 700 pages. Price, $2.25. 

Price $2.50 The same bound with “The Lessons.” Price $3. 
This is a new book, and is the most com- The same with “Mosses and Liverworts,’ $3.75. 


wehensive and practical school Botany pub 
sh as bee 1 . . . 
ished. It has been warmly recommended Dy Structural and Systematic Botany, 
all who have examined it. We have space ¢ 
for only a few extracts: . and Vegetable Physiology. 
‘This is emphatically the sTUDENTs’ HAND 


Book of Botanical Science and Practical Botany, lustrated with over 1.300 cuts, 8vo, cloth, 








as such Ihave no doubt it will take its place 556 pages. Price, $3.50 

in the front rank of Model School Books.”’— 

Pres. Chadbourne, LL. D.. of University of Wis » a " , . — 

consin, and tate Prof. of Botany, Willkame Col- Flora of the Southern United States, 

lege. Mass. Containing Abridged Description of the Flow- 
“The work embodies the latest discoveries in ering Plants and Ferns of Tennessee, North 

the science of vegetable physiology, and the and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis 

character and reputation of the author make it sissippi, and Florida; arranged according to 

a work of the highest authority..’—J/arper’s the natural system. A. W. CHAPMAN, M 

Monthly. D. 1 vol., 8vo., £20 pag Price, $3.60. 


Prof. Gray's Botanical Works have received the highest recommendations from the foremost 
schools and professors in this country and Europe, among whom may be mentioned, Prof, 
Tuckerman, of Amherst College, Prof. Silliman, Yale College, Prof. Prentiss, Cornell Univer 
sity, Prof. Henry, Smithsonian Institute, Dr. Wm. Tully, late of Yale. Prof. Dana, Yale Col 
lege, Prof. Shank, Princeton College, Prof. Pearson, Union College, Prof, Guyot, Princeton 
College, the late President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, Prof. Agassiz, Prof. Torrey, Dr. 
Lindley, and Sir Wm. Hooker, of London. 

The following flattering testimonial from one of the best authorities in this country was re- 
cently received : 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Noy. 3d. 1870. 

‘These books are of such singular excellence that they leave nothing to be desired. Their 
style is so simple, their statements so lucid, and their arrangement so judicious, that they may 
be placed in the hands of children; while they are so instinct with true science, and breathe 
so philosophic a spirit, that their perusal affords a delightful recreation to the mature and cul- 
tivated. 

‘For the habits of close attention it begets, for the interest with which it invests the most 
monotonous, and the charm which it lends to the most attractive landscape, as well as for the 
stores of useful knowledge it imparts, Botany should be taught in every school, and these vol- 
umes should be the Text-Books.’ 

Sample copies of the ** ScHoon AND FieLp Book,” and ** How PLants Grow,” for examination, 
by mail on receipt of ONE-HALF the appended price 


Address, 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 1 Cornuitt, Boston. 
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Basement 


D. D, Gymnasia. E, E, Passage 


A, Coal Rooms. B, B, Boilers. C, C, Store Rooms 
T, Boys’ Closet 


Ways. F, F, Staircase Passages. G,G. Janitor’s Rooms. H. I1. Teachers’ Closets 
J. Girls’ Closet. K,.K, Entrances to Basement. V, Ventilating Shaft. 


























A, A, A, Fourth Class Rooms. B, Senior Class Room. C, C, Corridors. D, D, Vestibules. 
E, E, Wardrobe Rooms. F, Reception Room. G, Library. H,H, Staircase Halls. I, Main En- 
trance. J, Boys’ Entrance. K, Girls’ Entrance. V, Ventilating Shaft. «, vr, Ventilating Register. 
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A, A, Third Class Rooms. B. Junior Class Room. C,(, Corridors. E, E, 
Wardrobe Rooms. G, Laboratory. H,H, Staircase Halls. 1, !,Philosephica! 
Apparatus. V, Ventilating Shaft. v, v, Ventilating Registers 
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A, Large Hall. B, B, Recitation Rooms. C, , Staircase Halls. D, D, 
Cabinets. V, Ventilating Shaft. v, Ventilating Registers. 


























Valuable Educational Works For Common Schools, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WILLSON'S READERS AND SPELLERS. 


Primary Speller, ‘ . $0.10 Third Reader, . ‘ . $0.90 
Larger Speller, . , ; 40 Fourth Reader, . ° . 1.35 
Primer, . , ; . ‘ .25 Fifth Reader, . - 1.80 
First Reader, , : ; 40 Interme edi ite Third Reader wT, « .90 
Second Reader, : , , .60 Fourth Reader,.. 1.10 


(See List oF New Books.) 

These Readers have now been before the public for about ten years, during which time 
they have proved satisfactorily that skill in Reading and an elementary knowledge of the 
Natural Sciences may be acquired at one and the same time, and that, therefore, school time 
may be greatly economized. 


FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS. 


First Lessons in Numbers, 40 cents. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 50 cents. 
Common School Arithmetic, $1.00. 
(SEE List oF NEw Scuoor Books. 

The plan for this Series, and for each book embraced in it, was fully matured before any 
one of the books was completed. As the rules are based upon true philosophical principles, 
there is a harmony, a fitness, and a real progressiveness in the books that are not found in 
any other series of Arithmeties published. 
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FRENCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER: An elementary work on Gram- 
mar. cents. 

This book is so made as to train the pupil to see, hear and think, as well as to remem- 
ber. The briefest accurate definitions are given, followed by problems which the pupil is 
to study, and so work out the meaning and applic: ation of the principles and rules. The 
diagram for analysis will be found easy, stimulating, and helpful. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. $1 50. 


This book, while containing a sufficiency of matter to satisfy the requirements of the 
College course, is written in language within the comprehension of the children who compose 
the higher classes of our Common Schools. 

HARPER’S WRITING BOOKS, with Marginal Drawing Lessons. 
$2 00 Per Dozen. 

Six numbers, comprising the full Common-School Course, now ready. 

These books supply a want which has long been seriously felt—tho need of some method 
of teaching Drawing in Common Schools, at alow cost, and without the need of a special 
teacher. 

HARPER’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with accompanying cards, 
containing over Two Hundred Lessons in Writing, Printing, Drawing and 
Arithmetic. $9 00 Per Dozen. 

This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged for use in Primary Schools, and forms an- 
excellent and practical introduction to any series of Writing and Drawing Books. 


WILLSON AND CALKIN’S CHARTS. — Sheets, $11 70; Mount- 





ed, 18 00; Atlas Form. $20 00; Manual, 50. 
These Charts are designed, in connection with the accorapanving MANUAL OF INsTRUC- 
TION by Marcius Willson, and the ‘Primary Object Lessons” by N. A. Calkins, to furnish the 


teacher with the requisite aids for the practical application of a true system of Elementary 
Instruction. In the six Reading Charts the type is sufficiently large to be easily read at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet. These charts will be furnished either separately or in full sets, either 
mouned or in sheets. When mounted, two are on a ¢ard of the size of each chart, about 22 by 
30 inches, The sheets are mailable; the mounted charts can be sent only by express or as 
freight. 


HOOKER’S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE, in Three Parts: Part I, Plants 
Part II, Animals; Part ITI, Air, Water, Light, Heat, ete. Per Part, 90 
cents. The Three Parts bound in one volume, $2 00. 


In this little book the author's object is to supply the parent and teacher with the means 
of introducing the child into three departments of Natural Science, viz., Botany, Natural, His- 
tory and Natural Philosophy. The lessons are simple, correctly ‘and ente rtainingly written, 
within the comprehension of ordinary children, and are intende “1 to prepare the pupil to take 
up the author's higher books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisners, New York. 
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New and Valuable Text-Books. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By D. B. 
Scott, A.M. $1.50. 


Teachers who have been unable to find, among the many imperfect works offered them, a 
School History containing the elements which should rightly compose such a work, will find in 
this work that accuracy, sense of proportion, and careful generalization which are necessary to 
a successful text-book on the History of the United States. It contains an unusual number of 
valuable maps. 


WILLSONS INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER. $1.40. 

This book is arranged on the plan of the author's other Reading-Books, and embraces, in 
brief, the principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence and Oratory, as applied to both prose 
and poetry. The whole adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. 


WILLSON’S SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 465 cents. 

In addition to containing several times as much matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other 
book of its size, it imparts thorough elementary instruction in the formation, derivation, and 
uses of words. 

FRENCH’S MENTAL ARITHMETIO. 50 cents. 

A practical work, rather than a book of arithmetical puzzles. This book completes the 
author’s Common School Course. 

OALKINS'S OBJECT LESSONS. $1.50. 

To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to train the perceptive faculties of children 
this book is of great assistance and value. 

In addition to the foregoing, we publish about 200 valuable text-books for school and 
college use. Among these are Loomis’s Mathematical Text-Books, Smith’s Principia, 
Latina, Comforts German Course, Dochartys Mathematics, Anthons Classical Se- 
ries, Harper's Greek and Latin Texts, Translations, Haven’s Rhetoric, Dalton’s Phy- 
siology, the Students Histories, Smith's Smaller Histories, Fowler's Grammars, 
Llooker’s Natural Sciences, Etc., Ete. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
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DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Louis Bat. 


The greatest delight of a child is to see. Seeing is the 
principal occupation of the infant during the first stages 
of conscious existence ; it is the first of the senses that is 
recognized by the newly awakened mind. In a few weeks 
the infant learns, by observation, to recognize the smile of 
its attendant, and to distinguish familiar faces. In a few 
months he shows that he understands a frown, by quivering 
lips, and by tears. Though not able to articulate, he has 
read the silent language of expression as delineated in the 
human countenance. In one year he acquires considerable 
knowledge of size and distance. He displays this know- 
ledge in many ways: for instance, he does not try to grasp 
things too large for him to manage; nor attempt to seize 
an object beyond his reach. As soon as he is able to arti- 
culate, he expresses his approbation of pleasing objects. 
Now he is delighted with a handsome toy. A picture has 
inexhaustible attractions ; he expresses more delight in a 
picture representing the simple form or outline of an object 
than in a finished work. The outline picture is more sim 
ple, and is therefore more easily understood and b..t 
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adapted to the understanding of the child ; it accords with 
his first efforts in this direction, which are always composed 
of the most simple lines. He draws pictures of his pets as 
soon as he can hold a pencil; and though his dogs and 
horses look like four legged stools, and his birds resemble 
a ball with four sticks inserted, he finds satisfaction in his 
work, and wants every one to see it, and recognize his 
ability. This proves that the early tendency of the child 
is to draw. 

The child is a critical observer ; quick to notice the pecu- 
liarities of any new person or object. His mind is wholly 
concentrated on the object of his interest, and if he is prop- 
erly instructed by the presentation of the leaves of our 
common trees, and the various forms of plants, his per- 
ceptive faculties will be strengthened, and he very soon 
will be able to tell the names of our trees and plants, and 
if at the proper time he is directed in drawing these leaves, 
he will retain a permanent impression of their forms. 

It is asserted that the child learns more during the first 
three years of his life than he learns in the same length of 
time, at any subsequent period. Is not the cause of the 
greater improvement to be found in the fact that the child 
makes a natural and normal use of his eyes during his 
earliest years? The infant is allowed to see as much as he 
pleases; and no one will dispute that he looks to some 
purpose. 

In the commencement of primary training we should not 
make a sudden division or break from all the knowledge 
the child has already gained. We should follow the teach- 
ings of nature, build upon the knowledge previously 
acquired, and glide smooth and easily to book learning. 

When the time for primary education commences, the 
usual practice has been to ignore all former attainments. 
We have taken the child suddenly from playing and see- 
ing, and placed a book before his eyes, with admonitions 
in this wise: ‘‘ Look on your book. Study your lesson.”’ 

The ability of the child has been taxed to the utmost to 
remember characters and words, which are often meaning- 
less to his childish intellect, and the education that has 
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progressed so smoothly and successfully is interrupted. 
The perceptive powers become weakened, by inaction, if the 
child is not trained to habits of active and correct observa- 
tion ; in other words, if his memory is cultivated at the 
expense of his sight. 

Drawing, if properly taught, is in direct connection with 
the early observation and habits of the child, and aids to 
systemize the knowledge already gained. It should, there- 
fore, always be taught in primary schools. With the 
exception of music, it is the least artificial of the studies in 
our public schools. 

It is a great advantage to young pupils if their teacher is 
able, by means of drawing, to delineate the form of common 
objects. Children feel an added interest and pleasure in 
anything they have seen drawn. It also incites them to 
try their powers of imitation. 

In every position in life it is a great advantage to be able 
to express ideas of form and shape by drawing. A few 
lines will, in many cases, give a more correct and lasting 
impression of the object represented than any verbal 
description. We recall the form of an animal, tree, or 
flower that we have not seen in nature, by the picture, not 
by the verbal description. We find illustrations or pic- 
tures of all visible objects more permanent and impressive 
than words can be made. 

Drawing cultivates the eye, and through the eye, the 
mind, in the memory of form ; it assists the pupil to retain 
a clear impression of what he sees. Beautiful forms are 
presented to us in the frostwork of winter and in the ver- 
dure of summer. <A child properly educated finds con- 
stant occupation in the contemplation of these forms. 

Drawing cannot be overestimated when it is considered 
as an aid in the acquisition and investigation of the natural 
sciences. To the instructor it gives the power of illustra- 
tion, which is often the only available means of trans- 
mitting his ideas. 

The benefits of drawing, heretofore named, are slight and 
incidental compared to those that accrue to the artisan and 
designer. These are now so well understood that it 
appears superfluous to repeat them. 
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In the unskilled production of labor, enduring muscle 
is the criterion of value. We have arrived at a period in 
which skill and intelligence are essential to success in 
every productive industry. The uninstructed laborer must 
take his place with the ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,’ and content himself with a menial station in life. 
The American artizan must be educated, or he will gradu- 
ally descend to the most rudimentary labor. It is true 
that his natural genius and perfect freedom in choice of 
occupation, have caused him to surpass other nations 
laboring under the same educational disabilities ; but he 
‘cannot trust his unskilled powers in competition with 
trained labor. A nation that depends chiefly upon raw 
material for wealth and support, will find a constantly 
increasing balance in favor of the manufacturing nation 
with which it trades, and a constant decrease of material 
means. The products of the toil of the husbandman and 
miner are absorbed in this unequal conflict. It is wise in 
a nation to protect homec produtions by a judicious tariff ; 
but we do not wish to pay a bonus for awkward and 
clumsy work. Most of us prefer a tasteful article at an 
advanced price. Even where there is an inequality in 
material value, the inferior article often has a greater com- 
mercial value, and is sold at a price in advance of the 
article of superior intrinsic worth. To illustrate this fact, 
we have only to look at the paper that lines our walls, the 
carpet that covers our floors, or at common articles of 
wearing apparel. 

That nation will be richest that teaches its artizans to 
multiply, in the highest degree, the value of raw material. 
The manipulations of the educated artisan has multiplied 
the commercial worth of a piece of bone or ivory, until it 
was worth more than its weight in gold. 

It is safe to assert, that if the money that has been 
absorbed in the discussion of a protective tariff, had been 
spent in procuring suitable instruction for our people, the 
country would never have had cause to deplore cold fur- 
naces and silent spindles ; nor would our specie have been 
filtered away in exchange for foreign goods. After so 
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many failures, the people have got to learn that an indus- 
try cannot be erected by a decree of Congress, however 
wise that decree may be. No prosperous industry can be 
established until the workmen are educated to the skillful 
prosecution of that industry. 

An eminent painter was once asked what he mixed with 
his colors to produce such superior tints, he replied, 
‘‘Brains.”’ It is true that in every avocation in life the 
value of our labor is increased by the brain power we bring 
to bear upon it. 

We owe to our artisans, no less than to our country, to 
establish a system of public instruction competent to make 
them more skillful than the workmen of other countries. 
A large majority of the sovereign people is composed of 
this class. In a country like ours, nourished and governed 
by the people, we may reasonably expect that the fullest 
provision will be made for the education of the artisans. 

As a starting point, we must have a thorough system of 
drawing in our public schools. Not play drawing, nor 
fancy drawing, but a regular organized system, that is 
worthy of the recognition of our Legislature. We cannot 
expect that drawing will generally be taught until the 
Legislature decides that it shall be taught. We shall not 
cease our appeals to this body until drawing is taught by 
law in every school in Connecticut. 


SECURING ATTENTION. 


By Arie, Parisi. 


We know an earnest mother who never attempts to make 
an impression on the minds of her little ones, without 
insisting that they shall ‘‘look straight into her eyes.”’ 
The pouting lip, the face wrinkled with anger, usually 
vanish before her searching look. If the veracity of the 
child is doubted, it is no easy matter for the little guilty 
one, when brought eye to eye, to look steadfastly into that 
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mother’s face, and stand firm to a falsehood. But the 
more common purpose to be effected is to gain the entire 
attention, in order to make a lasting impression on the 
mind. 

In the teacher's entire vocation, whether pertaining to 
discipline or instruction, no subject is more important 
than that of securing the undivided attention of the pupil. 
As a matter of mental discipline, continued attention 
should be required to secure the habit of concentration of 
thought. Its importance will be obvious to any intelligent 
mind, on a moment’s reflection ; but long experience tends 
more and more to bring out, in bold relief, its real value in 
the child’s improvement. We have seen a teacher labor- 
ing hard to explain to a class a difficult point in the lesson 
while one member was trying his agility to catch a fly 
which had rashly ventured within his reach ; another was 
bending a pin, to hook it into his neighbor's trowsers, as if 
to nab a whale ; another was balancing his pencil on his 
forefinger ; and a fourth was making chalk hieroglyphies 
upon his neighbor's back. A teacher must have rare skill 
to be able to make instruction profitable under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Whether in teaching the branches of study, or requiring 
obedience to rules pertaining to orde7, it is indispensable 
that the teacher require the pupil to ‘‘ look him straight in 
the eyes.”’ It is deemed a breach of etiquette by many, 
that a person should not look the individual addressing 
him in the eye while speaking. It should invariably be 
deemed a breach of good order, of respect to the teacher, 
and a violation of the rights of the class, should a member 
not give entire, undivided attention to the pupil who is 
reciting, or to the teacher, while explaining a point or 
process to the class, or to any member of it. Let strict 
attention be established as a uniform practice, and there 
will be no time for trifling, improprieties, or vacant mind- 
edness, during a recitation hour. 

sut hark! I seem to hear an objector among the pupils 
saying: ‘* I’ve got the lesson; I know itall.”’ Very well, 
Thomas ; Iam glad to hear it. But cannot your teacher 























Securing Attention. 93 
present the subject in some new aspect, or suggest some 
new thought, so as to give you a clearer idea? If you 
have such instruction as you ought to have, although you 
are the best scholar in the class, you may ‘‘learn some- 
thing to your advantage,’’? by listening to your teacher. 
At least, it must be a gratification to ascertain that you 
know as much as your teacher, even if you find you can- 
not learn anything new. 

Sut to an inquiring mind, full of zeal in search for knowl- 
edge of every kind, it should afford a field worthy of culti- 
vation to trace the operations of the different minds in the 
class on the same lesson. While you have been soaring 
over it like an eagle, your class-mate, John, over there, 
has been groping along like a poor blind man by a wall ; 
or you and he are like a cat and tortoise in a race. See 
there, how impatience blinds the perceptive faculties of 
Will Goahead ; how a blunder cheats Joe Careless out of 
success ; how Tim Trifler can’t see into his lesson at all, 
because he can’t afford to lose the fun of teasing his next 
neighbor. Thus you may learn to appreciate your own 
high position, and receive a stimulus to avoid their errors 
and to rise still higher. The habit of attention and close 
observation, long practised, cannot fail to bring advan- 
tageous results to you when you become a business man. 

But to return to the teacher. You cannot be too parti- 
cular, both in study and recitation hours, to keep the 
pupil’s mind fixed on one thing during the time assigned. 
To prevent play, whispering, etc., isnotenough. Occupation 
of the mind, undivided attention, earnest application to 
study, should be unremittingly required. When this has 
been accomplished for a suitable length of time, let there 
be relaxation, amusement, or entertainment even, if you 
please. 

Little children must be taught this habit of attention 
while their minds are most susceptible to right impressions. 
But their endurance is small, and they must not be taxed 
beyond their strength. Still they should be exercised 
as they can endure, and thus their strength and endurance 


will increase. { 
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There are many ways of making the pupil ‘‘look straight 
into the teacher's eyes ?’ in other words, of giving entire 
or undivided attention to any object or duty. 

Ist. Every scholar should have something to do during 
every hour of the day, and should be required to do it in 
that hour. Study hours should be study hours; nor 
should the teacher be indifferent whether they are strictly 
observed or not. If the teacher is ‘ndifferent, the pupils 
certainly will be, and almost without blame. 

2d. During recitation hour let it be a fixed law in your 
class that each pupil shall devote his whole attention to the 
explanation of the teacher, or the recitations of the other 
members of the class. 

Never allow playthings, indeed anything, to be brought 
into the class except what is properly to be used in it. In 
short, let every scholar be made to feel that the exercises 
of the recitation are enough to tax all his powers. Let 
special care be taken to secure appropriate manners, in 
regard to position, whether sitting, standing or working at 
the blackboard. Nor is cultivation of a proper tone of 
voice of much less importance than the matter of the lesson 
recited. 

A word more to teachers of intermediate and primary 
rooms, on a point akin to the foregoing. Teachers can 
never be too particular in preventing their pupils from 
bringing playthings to school. More evils grow out of this 
practice than can easily be enumerated. The time of the 
pupil which they occupy, the diversion of mind from 
study and subversion of discipline, are enough to warrant 
the teacher in applying rigid restraints to the practice ; but 
there is an additional reason equally forcible. The practice 
of trading, which often grows up from their introduction 
to the school premises, leads to more deception, pilfering 
at home and abroad, and falsehood, than almost any cir- 
cumstance in the school. To an experienced teacher this 
subject needs only to be mentioned to be appreciated. To 
a young and inexperienced teacher, we can only say, 
resist this evil with the utmost vigilance, as you value the 
moral and mental improvement of the children placed 
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under your care. The failure of many a school and the 
loss of reputation of many a teacher, may be traced to the 
habit, on the part of the children, of filling their pockets, 
their hands and their minds with objects foreign to the 
school. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
By H. E. Sawyer. 


The tendency of the age toward practical education is 
quite distinctly marked. The saying attributed to an an- 
cient philosoper, that ‘‘boys should learn those things 
which they would need to practice when men,” is often 
quoted as if it were the essence of wisdom, and expressed 
fully the end and aim of education. The advocates of 
practical education often disparage those studies and meth- 
ods which are mainly disciplinary, which are means of 
culture, development and refinement, rather than helps to 
the accumulation of wealth. 

It is not the present purpose to show the narrowness 
and incompleteness of this view, nor to point out the inju- 
rious effects which would naturally follow its adoption by 
all who direct the course of education, but to consider, very 
briefly, what practical education is. 

It will be agreed that an education which qualifies a 
person to do something, is practical. But this is very 
general. To do what? To keep accounts, buy and sell 
goods, build machinery, run a steam engine, or manage a 
factory? These are all to be done, and all of them are 
important. But the kinds of work to be done in civilized 
society are very numerous, and one might contend that it 
was unreasonable to limit the term practical to the educa- 
tion which fits for one class of duties rather than another. 
The best, completest and most practical education, would 
fit one to perform in the best manner all the duties which 
might be imposed on him. But as this is out of our reach, 
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we are content to call that education practical, which, in 
common life, comes oftenest into service. 

Now, what education do men and women need for the 
successful conduct of every-day life? Whatever it may be, 
it should be furnished, as far as practicable, in district 
schools, and in those departments of graded schools which 
are attended by the largest number of pupils. 

It will certainly inelude such a knowledge of our 
language as will enable one to read with profit, and to 
speak and write correctly and with facility. There will be 
needed also some acquaintance with arithmetical principles 
and operations. Because reading, writing and arithmetic 
are essential and fundamental, the mistake is sometimes 
made of confining the attention of those who are to spend 
but few years in school, exclusively to these studies. 

It is a mistake, for two reasons. First, because some 
other things are as important as even these; and, secondly, 
because these can be as well and as rapidly learned by 
those who are at the same time learning something else. 
It is difficult to see why it is more important for a me- 
chanic to write an elegant hand than to be able to make a 
drawing, or to read one made by another. ‘Tried by the 
standard of the frequency with which they are to be used, 
or by that of the amount of their contributions to human 
comfort, a knowledge of the laws of Physiology and Hy- 
giene in regard to diet, sleep, ventilation, clothing, ex- 
posure, cleanliness, and the care of children and the sick, 
is undeniably more important to most men and women 
than familiarity with all the subjects discussed in school 
arithmetics. 

Knowledge of the laws which should govern intercourse 
among men, that is, of the principles of morals, and of 
those minor morals which we call good manners, is needed 
for actual use almost every hour of waking life. 

We have constantly something to do with air and water, 
with heat and sound, with electricity and chemical affinity, 
with steam and machinery. Every day we need the ability 
to use any or all of our senses in making accurate observa- 
tions of things and occurrences, the power to concentrate 
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all our attention on a single point, to remember, to dis- 
criminate, to notice resemblances and differences, and to 
reason from given premises to sure conclusions. 

The boys are soon to be voters, and so to share directly 
in the government of town, state and nation; and if the 
girls of to-day do not find themselves crowding to the polls, 
a few years hence, they will still exert a powerful influence 
in political affairs. A knowledge of the rudiments, at 
least, of political science, and of the history and institu- 
tions of our country, would, consequently, appear to be 
reasonably demanded of those who are to be its rulers. 

These and other important matters are not to be studied 
from books in our schools. Text-books are already so 
numerous and so full as almost to compel the teacher to 
surrender the high function of instruction and culture and 
to degenerate into a mere hearer of lessons. Instead of in- 
troducing additional text-books, let the attempt be made 
to teach reading, writing, arithmetic and geography, in 
the right way and the right time, and to develop and in- 
form the mind, in reference to other subjects,by wise train- 
ing and teaching. 

The limits of an article will not permit an attempt to 
show how this may be done, without hindering the progress 
of pupils in the so-called common branches of learning. 
The teacher who should undertake it, however, even in a 
primary school, would have no occasion to say that her 
work was monstrous and dwarfing, furnishing no occasion 
or incentive for self-culture, or for investigation in some of 
the highest departments of study. 


PLAIN HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. No. 2 


By E. H. Cook. 


In my last paper I threw out some hints to those just 
setting forth in the profession of teaching, drawn chiefly 
from my own experience, which I have always found a 
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98 Plain Hints to Young 
most excellent teacher. In this number, I propose to carry 
the subject a little farther, hoping that it may meet the 
eyes of those for whom it is specially intended, viz., young 
teachers. 

The great condition of true success in teaching, is, if I 
understand it rightly, the correct adaptation of the means 
used to the individual wants of those taught. Much poor, 
inefficient teaching results, not from intention, but from a 
lack of tact to apply the means actually within the power 
of every teacher. 

In nearly all of our schools we find quite a number of 
pupils who gain but very little knowledge in comparison 
with others. We have reason to believe, reasoning from 
experience, that this can and ought to be remedied ; and 
there is but one person that can effectually apply the 
remedy—that person is the teacher. In order to do this, 
it is necessary for him to have a systematic plan upon 
which to work. 

In the first place, he should strive to find out the true 
meaning of those old and familiar words, ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ 
and ‘having found it, he should strive to make an applica- 
tion of its import to himself. He should seek diligently 
to find out particularly his own deficiencies, and how he 
can best supply them. I have found it very beneficial in 
my own case, to review at the close of each day, in my 
mind, just the ground I had passed over in my school, 
not merely in respect to the recitations, but every little 
point of discipline ; and as I recalled each particular point, 
I would strive to analyze the whole thing, and see where 
I might, on the next day, make some improvement. I 
feel sure that in this way I have made advancement from 
day to day and from year to year. 

Having studied himself carefully, every teacher is much 
better fitted to come into the presence of his pupils, and 
there take the next necessary and important step, which, 
if not taken, will leave many pupils unprovided for and 
little benefitted. This is to study each pupil thoroughly, 
striving to get as clear a view as possible of the disposition, 
temperament, capacity, needs, and general character of 
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the person upon whom he is to bestow a portion of his 
time and energy for an especial object, viz., to fit him for 
life. It is very unsafe to commence the superstructure be- 
fore we have carefully examined and prepared the founda- 
tion. We, as teachers, know, or ought to, that we never 
find two pupils exactly alike in every respect, and in order 
to teach them as we ought, and as they should be taught, 
must strive to comprehend the wants of each, and then 
adapt ourselves to those wants. 

sut says one, ‘‘this is easy enough to talk or write 
about ; but how can you find out many of these things ?’ 
I know but of one true way, and that is by direct per- 
sonal intercourse with those to be studied. Should you 
propose a list of questions, and ask them to each, in turn, 
you will only find yourself farther away from what you 
desired than when you began. But meet them kindly, 
and strive to draw them out gradually; ask them in 
regard to their likes and dislikes, endeavor to find out 
their troubles and difficulties, and let them ever feel that 
you are interested in them, and you will find the way open 
before you, and may follow on as far as you like. You 
cannot expect to know them fully in an hour, it may take 
days or weeks, even months, but keep on, and success will 
be sure to crown your efforts ; then you will not only have 
gained loving pupils, but you will be able to instruct them 
in those studies in which they would otherwise be deficient, 
and in time they, as well as yourselves, will become deeper 
and broader and seek new fields, which, without your 
effort, would, in this direction, have lain barren and un- 
cultivated. 

Now, having found out the likes and dislikes, the 
requirements and deficiencies, as far as possible, of each 
pupil, the next important step, in my judgment, is to 
strive to supply the wants, to change dislikes into likes, 
and a special effort should be made to get the mind of the 
scholar into that condition in which it may pursue with 
success even those studies to which it may have had an 
aversion previously. 

I believe the great object of an education is to raise the 
individual to a higher sphere of usefulness in the world, 
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both to others and to himself. Persons who are truly and 
thoroughly educated are in great demand and needed in 
every department of life. Next to the mother, the teacher 
of to-day is responsible for the moral, mental and physical 
training of the youth of our land. What we want, and 
must have, in our work as teachers, is a deeper feeling of 
responsibility accompanied by more real personal effort. 

As an illustration of the teacher's work, just step with 
me for a moment into an orchard. Look at those trees that 
have been constantly under the eye of a skillful gardener ; 
how straight the trunks, how perfect the limbs, how care- 
fully everything has been removed that would tend to 
injure the growth. If you ask the gardener, he will tell 
you that no two trees in that orchard were ever pruned 
just alike, and that the needs of no two required exactly 
the same treatment. Suppose you ask him in regard to 
their fruit, he will tell you that some commenced bearing 
much earlier than others, and that there is also a great 
variety, but his object has been to get the best of each 
variety, and to give each tree an equal chance to become 
symetrical in form and to produce the best fruit possible 
with the structure. 

Now, I wish to take you to another, where the gardener 
does not understand his work. We enter, and we have 
presented to our view trees of all varieties, both in shape 
and fruit. Here we see some with crooked trunks, and 
there those with their limbs mostly on one side. Here is 
one that has had its top taken entirely off as an experi- 
ment; there, others that are crowded together, and many 
that bear no fruit, for the want of proper care. If we find 
a symetrical tree, it is an exception ; and yet we learn on 
inquiry that this man works as hard as the one first visited, 
and perhaps even harder. They each had land of the same 
quality, and trees equally good from the nursery, but in 
their results they differ widely. What causes this dif- 
ference? One understands the nature of the soil and tree, 
and the other is nearly ignorant of both. 

To the mind of any ¢eacher, the illustration needs no 
interpretation. We want symetrically educated men and 
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women in large numbers, and we must look to the schools 
of our country to furnish them. Teachers must labor in- 
defatigably with their whole heart and mind to supply the 
the demand, and to accomplish the work necessary to be 
done. 


TEACHING GRAMMAR 


A teacher said to me, not long ago, ‘**‘My class have 
spent two terms on your book, and they know the book by 
heart, but they Know very little about grammar.’’  Think- 
ing in my heart that it would be a very strange thing if 
they did, the question came up to me again, as it has done 
a hundred times, ‘‘ What can be done to make the teaching 
of grammar more successful ?’ And here are some of my 
conclusions. 

First of alland most of all, give more time to it. You 
need not call it teaching grammar, for you all ought to 
know that there is very little grammar in the English 
language. R. G. White states it emphatically and con- 
cisely: ‘‘ English is essentially a grammarless tongue.”’ 
But it is irregular in its spelling, it admits of many changes 
in arrangement of words, sentences and parts of sentences, 
and nothing can be substituted for written practice in 
teaching young beginners the mechanical part of language. 
And written work takes up time. Let each member of a 
large class write only one sentence a day, and it requires 
time to collect, to examine, to mark errors, and to return. 

Sut the work pays—ne work better. If time is limited, 
send one pupil to the board to write a sentence, from mem- 
ory, or from dictation at first, and let the class criticise, 
and continue this practice till every member of the class 
will write some sentence without the least hesitation, com- 
mence it with a capital, and end it with the proper mark of 
punctuation. This work will take time, and perhaps 
your text-book will not be opened for a month; but your 
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pupils may be learning what they never will learn without 
such a drill. 

Second. That you may have more time to teach grammar 
or language, begin with your pupils as soon as they can 
write, and let the mechanical part, or the following of copy 
correctly, or the memorizing of the forms of the language, 
be learned very early. Any child who can read can learn 
to commence the sentence with a capital, and to write the 
pronoun of the first person singular as a capital ; but every 
one knows persons who have ‘studied two or three gram- 
mars’ and do neither. This work is mechanical, but it 
can never be omitted. It must come in some where, and 
the sooner it is done, the more time for something else. 

Third. Never presume that a pupil knows any thing 
about the simplest thing in language until he can illustrate 
it by an original written example. Suppose the book defi- 
nition is thoroughly learned, and the example of the book 
thoroughly memorized, you are not in the least sure that 
the pupil has the idea. Some know the story which 
Northend tells of the boy who learned the definition of a 
noun, with ‘ Horse, hair, justice’ as examples. One day 
seeing his father, a justice of the peace, sitting upon a 
hair-cloth sofa, it flashed across his mind that ‘his father 
was a noun, a ‘horse-hair justice. 1 once happened to 
be present when a young man of twenty was examined for 
a school certificate. The examiner asked him to define a 
participle. The definition was given promptly and cor- 
rectly. The next requirement was ‘‘ Write a sentence con- 
taining a participle.” After fifteen minutes of intense 
labor, the youth produced ‘*The man was in the garden,” 
and underscored garden as the participle. It certainly 
taught me something new in regard to memoriter recita- 
tions; and the more I teach, the more I require written 
work. 

Fourth. There is no other study of the school course 
which so much demands that the book be laid aside after a 
new point has been presented, and tolerably learned. 
Then the thing is to be taught to the class, talked into 
them. We teach too little, we hear recitations too much. 
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Do not count it lost time, if two, or thrice two, recitations 
are consumed upon a single paragraph. The text-book 
here literally gives the feat, the teacher is to furnish dis- 
course and application ; and a brief text often calls for a 
lengthy sermon. 

Fifth. Remember that language is the most difficult 
study of the school course, and do not expect to make 
tolerable grammarians of your pupils in about one-tenth 
the time, and with less than one-tenth the labor, required 
to make them passable arithmeticians. Remember No. 5 
of this article, if you remember nothing else. It isa notion 
fatal to the suecess of hundreds of teachers that grammar 
can be taught in a term or two by memorizing some book. 
My friend whose class memorized a book in two terms did 
not teach arithmetic on that plan, but could have done so 
to better advantage than with grammar. It is ten times 
as likely that a boy will pick up arithmetic enough for 
business without any instruction, as that he will ever write 
a letter correctly without careful teaching. Arithmetic is 
often inborn: correct use of language comes only by cul- 
ture. The vast majority of people use no arithmetic 
beyond the most elementary processes, but every one uses 
a wide range of language. 

Siath. Grammatical teaching amounts to nothing if 
teachers and pupils are constantly, in their common 
speech, violating the rules of good usage. If teachers 
‘talk grammar’ only in the grammar-class, and allow 
themselves and pupils to blunder at their own wild will at 
other times, the study will be worth little. Correct speech 
comes by habit, not by rule. 

Seventh. Do not consider that the order of the text-book 
is the only order which can be followed. If you happen to 
find something which will interest your pupils, or which 
they ought to use, even far in advance of your ‘ place in 
the book,’ venture to take it when you want it, and teach 
it.—Jllinois Teacher. 
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THE EVILS OF ABSENCE 
3y ARTEL PARISH. 


The following enumeration comprises a portion of the 
consequences resulting from irregular attendance at school. ‘ 
Parents, quite as much as teachers, need to have the serious 
loss to pupils urged upon their attention : 

1. If a boy learns to feel that he may leave his duties as 
a scholar for trivial causes, for causes equally trivial, he 
will neglect his business when a man. 

2. In school, his absence to-day makes the loss of lessons 
to-morrow inevitable, because he does not know what the 
lessons of the following day are to be; nor would he find 
time to learn them if he did. Hence one absence involves a 
two-fold loss. ¥ 

3. Many explanations are made by the teacher, clearing 
up difficulties to the pupils in relation to the lessons, which 
can never be repeated. A total loss. 

The absentee is ignorant of rules and regulations made 
Pt his absence. Consequently he finds it more difficult 
to conform to the requirements of the school. 

5. The time of the whole school and teacher is wasted, 
a is required for making a record of the absence. 

The time of the teacher is wasted in securing the delin- 
que ind excuse, also in reading and recording it. 

7. He interrupts the exercises of the school and the du- 
ties of the teacher, in finding the places at which his vari- 
ous lessons commence. 

8. He has lost the lesson recited yesterday, and does not 
understand that portion of to-day’ s lesson which depends on 
— of yesterday ; and such dependence usually exists. 

The teacher's time and patience are taxed in repeating 
to hie the instructions of yesterday, which, however, for 
want of study he does not comprehend. 

10. The time thus employed is unjustly taken from pu- 
pils who were punctual in their attendance. The rest of 
the class are deprived of their teacher's service while he is 
teaching the delinquent. 
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11. The progress of the class is checked and their ambi- 
tion curbed by waiting for the absentee to make up his 
loss. 

12. The pride of the class is wounded and the interest 
in their studies abated by the hindrance occasioned by the 
absent pupil. 

13. The reputation both of teacher and school suffer when 
the results of examinations are declared, on account of fail- 
ures chargeable to absence and not to instruction. 

14. A large part of the means generously provided for 
the education of all the children, and for which the whole 
community is taxed, is, in consequence, sadly misapplied. 

REMARKS. 

When a pupil becomes a member of the school, there is 
an implied contract on the part of the parent and pupil 
with the school authorities, who act for the people, that 
the pupil shall not be allowed to do any thing to deprive 
others of privileges for which the school is established. 
Hence the Board of Education (of New Haven, and in most 
of the cities and large towns in the United States), include 
among their printed rules for the regulation of our schools, 
that ‘‘ sickness, or something equivalent,’’ shall be regarded 
as the only excusable cause of absence on the part of the 
pupil. Moreover, provision is also made for the removal 
of a pupil from the school when he has been absent and 
tardy ten half days during a term, without proper excuse. 
Such requirements are necessary, not only to secure justice 
to those pupils who are faithful and regular in their attend- 
ance, but to the teachers, who are held responsible for suc- 
cessful results in their administration. Teachers cannot in- 
struct pupils who are absent, nor can they secure full suc- 
cess to those who are always present, when the operations 
of the school are retarded by absentees. And yet, who 
makes just allowance to the faithful teacher who labors 
under the burdens imposed by irregular attendance? It 
has been estimated that not less than twenty-five per cent. 
of all the money expended for the support of schools is 
thrown away, in consequence of irregularity of attendance, 
even in those schools which are regarded as comimendable 
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for punctuality. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars lost out of 
every hundred thousand raised! What other business 
would be long continued with such a discount without de- 
mand for a remedy ¢ 

The correction of the evil is largely in the hands of the 
parents. By thorough and wise co-operation of parents 
and teachers, the loss may easily be reduced to satisfactory 
limits. 


FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL AS A TEACHER. 


When about sixteen years of age I engaged to teach, dur- 
ing the winter term, a school in a rdistrie t called the Cove, in 
one of our New England towns. I could read pretty well, 
so said sister Susan, spell the words in Webster's spelling 
book, write my name legibly, answer most of the questions 
in Olney’s geography, if told the initial letter of the answer, 
parse according to the latest edition of Pond Murray’s, and 
do such sums in Adams’ arithmetic as had an answer in the 
book ; therefore I felt very wise, fully qualified to teach a 
common school. 

Karly on Monday morning, the first of the term, I went 
with Mr. Smith, the District Committee, before the School 
Committee, to be examined. Felt a slight thumping in my 
left side as I entered the doctor’s office, where sat the good 
Parson Jones and Deacon Scribner, ready to examine the 
young schoolmaster, but in less than an hour, had passed 
the ordeal and was on my way to the school-house. [I left 
my trunk at the house of the District Committee’s, where 
were to be my headquarters, (I was to ‘‘board round,’’) 
after which a few minutes’ walk brought me to the school- 
house, where I was to show my skill in teaching. 

The building was of wood, with the front and only door 
step upon, what would be called in a village, the sidewalk. 
A high stone wall, bounding the street, touched the house 
on either side, so that the road was the only school yard. 
As I entered the building, the noise of running, jumping 
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and shouting, which was distinctly heard before coming in 
sight of the house, subsided into a general scramble for the 
seats, titles to which had been secured by being the first to 
take possession upon that first morning of the term. 

I walked to the teacher's desk, and after tolerable quiet 
was secured and a few words of introduction, I proceeded 
to the work before me. Remembering how some of my 
teachers had done, I took pencil and paper in hand and 
went to each child in the room to learn his name and age. 
Forty-five names were soon recorded, ages all the way from 
four to nineteen years. Next came an effort to classify the 
scholars. I had no list of the books used, therefore said, 
those who were in the first class in reading during the last 
term may rise. Eight or ten arose. What reading book 
have you’ Four or five answer at the same time. ‘Por 
ter’s Rhetorical.’ How far have you read in this book / 
‘‘Been through it two or three times,’’ from several. Men- 
tion some piece you would like to read this afternoon. A 
different one is selected by each member of the class. 
After considerable discussion a lesson is given consisting 
of three and a half pages. In a similar way lessons were 
assigned to the several classes in arithmetic, geography, 
grammar and parsing, twelve or fifteen in number. 

Seeing a boy look at his watch, I was reminded of recess. 
Gave one of ten minutes each, to boys and girls, calling 
them to the school room by a knock on the window. After 
recess the younger classes were called upon the floor, some 
to read and others to say their letters, then sent to their 
seats to sit still. Twelve o'clock soon came, being remind- 
ed of it by seeing a little girl in the corner eating some 
cake. I said, scholars may put away books, and dismissed, 
when they all left their seats with a shout and a seram- 
ble for their dinner baskets. Went to my headquarters 
feeling that the title pedagogue was really mine. 

The afternoon session was spent in trying to hear un- 
learned lessons and giving the same for the next day. At 
night I went to my room to think, feeling that I did not 
understand fully the art of teaching. Fifteen or twenty 
years have deepened the impressins of that day, some of 
which I will give in my next letter. C. 
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SELECTED PARAGRAPHS 


Teach the child to think for himself, by which he will 
learn how to learn, which is the cream of all instruction, 
whether in school or out. 

\ FINANCIAL QUESTION. 

Which will cost the most money, the education of the 
child or the ignorance of the man? We cannot avoid pay- 
ing for one or the other. 

TEACHING, 

To learn anything thoroughly is no easy task ; to com- 
municate it is a still more difficult one. To be able to find 
out the peculiar constitution of each child’s mind, so as to 
bring what you would teach down to the level of his un- 
derstanding, and yet to make it work in such a way as to 
seize upon and comprehend the subject, then to reproduce, 
this is teaching, and nothing else deserves the name. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

‘*We regard them as, under God, the affluent source of 
New England’s enterprise and skill, her quiet and thrift, 
her safety at home, and her honor abroad. They are the 
check and the balance of power; the poor man’s treasure 
and the rich man’s bond. They are the eyes of liberty and 
the hands of law, as they are both the root and the offspring 
of religion. They are devised by a forethought that reaches 
every interest of man; they were established by a sacrifice 
that proves the depth of principle which decreed their be- 
ing; and they have been guarded, from age to age, by the 
sleepless vigils of wisdom and goodness. Be it ours, then, 
to cherish, to improve and to transmit them as a holy trust, 
bearing in its hands the record of past and the pledge of 


future good.”’ 

‘*A judicious foresight in so arranging everything before- 
hand as to prevent trouble, is far superior to any display 
of tact and skill (or any amount of ‘brute force’) in man- 
aging difficulties and disposing of them after they have 
arisen. Prevention is immeasurably better than cure.’ 
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PROGRESS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Probably no State has advanced more rapidly in educational matters than 
ours within the last five years. The change is marvellous. Not only has the 
rate bill been abolished and the system of free schools established, but popular 
interest has everywhere deepened, the masses have come into cordial sympathy 
with our schools, and the appropriations made by the people for common 
schools have increased more than 400 per cent. The public schools, instead of 
being practically pauper schools, or “ for the poor alone,” as had been both the 
theory and practice in some localities, have been elevated and dignified in the 
esteem of both parents and pupils, and made good enough for the children of 
the rich, and then none too good for all. Tardiness, truancy and irregularity 
have diminished, and thus the average attendance increased. New and greatly 
improved school-houses have been erected The school terms have been length- 
ened so that our school year is now longer than that of any other New England 
state. Institutes and other educational meetings have been multiplied and 
largely attended. The statistics given in the last report of Secretary Northrop 
show an increase in full thirty-eight specifications and a decrease in but three— 
inexperienced teachers, poor school-houses and small districts—the decrease in 
each being a happy gain. But we have just procured certain figures from the 
forthcoming report of the Board of Education, which still more clearly attest 
the growing interest of the people in public schools. During the first year of 
free schools, the increase in attendance was over 6,000. The last winter showed 
an additional increase of 5,744 in the number registered in our schools. For the 
same year (1870) the increase in enumeration was 1,325, showing an increase in 
attendance «ove the increase in the number of school children of 4,419. That 
is, in two years the increase in attendance above the advance in enumeration is 
more than 10,000. He is a dreamer who imagines Connecticut will ever abolish 
free schools, and thus shut out of our schools more than ten thousand children. 
The odious rate-bill is buried beyond the hope of resurrection. All experience 
in this country favors free schools. Said one of the most sagacious and influen- 
tial leaders of the Democratic party in our State: “No party and no politician 
can live, or deserve to live, before the people of this State, who opposes free 
schools.” “ The member from Sharon” is likely to be left alone in his glorifica- 
tion of “the rate-bill, the old red school-house and Daboll’s Arithmetic.” Dur- 
ing the last year there has been a large decrease in the number attending no 
school and in the number attending private schools, and an increase of more 
than a week in the average length of the schools of the State. 

It is fortunate that our educational questions are removed from the arena of 
politics. The leading men of both parties are the advocates of progress in edu- 


ucation. We gave in our last number the excellent resolution, unanimously 
adopted by the Democratic State Convention, held in Hartford, January 17, the 
first time such an educational plank was ever put in the platform of either po- 
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litical party in our State. We give below the kindred resolution, adopted by 
the Republican State Convention, held in New Haven, January 25th : 

Resolved, That general education is essential alike to the preservation and 
prosperity of the republic, the source of thrift in peace and power in war, the 
cheapest defense of the nation, the wisest police agency, seeking the prevention 
rather than the punishment of crime; that the wealth of the State consists in 
its men, in its treasure of mind; that education tends to economy, thrift and 
virtue, while ignorance means waste and weakness, if not pauperism and crime ; 
that it is the duty and interest of the State to secure a good common school ed- ‘ 
ucation free to the children of all classes, the poor as well as the rich; that we 
commend the growing harmony and co-operation between labor and capital, 
and the recent liberality and the interest of our manvfacturers and capitalists in 
promoting the education of the children of the State, and congratulate the peo- 
ple on the encouraging progress of this great interest. 

The attempt to abolish free schools and the State Board of Education in the 
last Legislature, has aroused inquiry and prompted discussion. The cause of 
education will bear scrutiny. Investigation has disarmed opposition. The 
press of Connecticut, with possibly a single exception, is now a unit in behalf of 
free schools. The cause of education never was so heartily endorsed by the 
masses. As an index of the spirit of the daily papers of both parties, we quote 
a paragraph from the New Haven erer of February 18: “ The State Board of 
Edueation, under the management of its present Secretary, has done more to 
raise the standard of teachers, and consequently the standard of education, in 
the past two or three years, than had been done before in twice the time, and 
we trust no one will be so blind to the interests of the State in the future as to 
even mention such a thing as the abolition of the Board. We have seen the 
good results of the work of the Board long enough to convince us that we can- 
not afford to do without it, and we do not believe that a legislature can be got 
together in this State which will be so bull-headed as to entertain for a moment 
the idea that we can do without it. The name of Governor English will al- 
ways be dear to all who are devoted to the educational work, on account of 
what he has done for the common school system of the little Nutmeg State.” 


EDUCATION ABROAD \ ‘ 


In the recently published report of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 7 
cation, at Washington, we find a vast amount of valuable information relating 
to the subject of education in all parts of the United States, from which we 
propose to cull such statements as will enable our readers to form a comparison 
of the condition of public instruction in different sections of the country. 

DELAWARE.—This little State will furnish our first view; a State which, 
according to recent accounts in the public prints, still retains the public ¢hip- 
ping post for the punishment of criminals for petty crimes. 

A correspondent, as late as October last, writing of the provision for educa- 





tion in Delaware, says :— The result of our present system, or rather want of 
system, is a deplorable state of ignorance.” 
Recently a letter was received from a physician of that state, an estimable 


and reliable gentleman, and one who takes a warm interest in the cause of 
cducation, containing the following : 
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“In Delaware, it is left optional with the different municipalities to tax 
themselves for school purposes, according as they may see fit; consequently, 
the free school system exists in only portions of the state, and in no section has 
it extended to the colored population. Some time ago they petitioned our 
Legislature to tax them for education, and to have their own taxes applied to 
educate the colored children, but our Legislature denied them the privilege. 

“Some time ago, during a visit to Milford, in Sussex county, Delaware, I 
visited all the public schools in the place and found them in a wretched condition. 
In one of the schools, I noticed that, during their exercises, the class would form 
the segment of a circle, with a large earthen pot in front, into which the boys 
squirted their tobacco juice! While talking to the school on this dirty, danger- 
ous practice, the teacher, with an air of heroism, told me that, as a punishment 
for this vice, he took care to make them clean their own spittoon! On the 
street I accosted a white man, apparently forty years of age, and among other 
questions, I asked him if he could tell me the population of the town. He 
seemed puzzled, and on my asking him the (Aird time, replied, “It’s about a 
mile long.” Nothing short of a compulsory system of education can save this 
State.” 

OPINIONS OF Epucators IN THE STATE.—In a circular of May last, issued 
and signed by forty-two members of a State Normal and Polytechnic Univer- 
sity, the following strong representation of the educational condition of 
Delaware is made: 

“ What is the present condition of publie education tn Delaware? The opinion 
gencrally prevails with those who have for many years been acquainted with 
the educational condition of the people throughout the State of Delaware, that 
there are many thousands of men, women and children within her borders who 
can neither read, nor even write their own names. This number good judges 
estimate at not less than one-third of the entire population, excluding Wilnine- 
ton. From their unfortunate ranks it is not difficult to prove that, in some 
instances, school commissioners have been clected and postmasters appointed. 

“The absence of a common school education is so general and ignorance so 
prevalent, as to bring disadvantages upon every citizen of the State. When we 
consider the long train of evils that are always the inevitable results of such 
ignorance, we are not going too far to pronounce the body politie diseased to thi 
heart, Nor have we any reasonable or possible prospect of recovering, unless it 
is by the voluntary endeavors and sacrifices of no inconsiderable number of our 
own citizens in some collective capacity. 

“We have now in operation none of the most important of the public agen- 
cies universally employed for developing the moral and intellectual powers and 
resources of the people; no State Superintendent, no County Teacher's Insti- 
tute, no appropriation for the education and training of teachers, no school law 
adequate for keeping open a school in every district each year, with some school 
districts that occasionally, and others that frequently go without a school for the 
entire year, and other interests of education of the same tenor, save that the 
description may be far too moderately drawn. We are, educationally, one of 
the poorest peoples of the United States. Public education in the State of 


Delaware is in a lamentable and disastrous condition.” 
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PREPARE 


The Cincinnati School Board, in its recent report, sends a bomb right into 
the camp of the novitiates in our profession. Here it is: “The old plan of 
allowing beginners to obtain experience by experimenting, by cutting and try- 
ing, should cease. We must require henceforth, a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the science and art of teaching from every teacher before 
appointment.” “ 

This means (1) that young hearts and young intellects are too precious mate- 
rials to be cut and hacked by every novice who may chance to offer himself for 
such service. It means (2) that persons proposing to teach must go to Normal 
Schools, and prepare for their work, just as persons proposing to practice law or 
medicine go, or should go, to law and medical schools to prepare for their work. 
This sounds the key-note of reform. When School Boards say so, it will have 
to be done. Let young teachers note and heed this, ever remembering while 
the mason or carpenter may hack and batter his materials at random, they must 
use theirs with delicacy and skill. The former are in the workshop of matter, 
the latter, in the workshop of mind—hence the difference —Jndiana School 


Journal. 


HARTFORD PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


The new building (a perspective view of which we give in this number of the 
JOURNAL,) is located on Asylum Hill, upon the so-called Hopkins’ Street. The 
street, which has been recently laid out, receives its name from Governor 
Hopkins, the liberal founder of the Hartford Grammar School, which now 
forms the Classical Department of the High School. The building stands 
about 500 feet south of Asylum Street, and perhaps 1000 feet from the railroad 
station, on the abrupt southern brow of the hill, overlooking the park, and 
commanding a very extensive prospect in all directions. The lot is 305 feet 
front, and, with the exception of a narrow strip on the north side, 295 feet deep. 
The building itself, in its external dimensions, is 100 by 85 feet, and stands 
about 60 feet back from the street. It is of a mixed architecture, the Norman 
style, however, predominating, and consists of two stories, with a raised base- 
ment, and surmounted with a Mansard roof, making practically four stories. 
The foundation is of Portland freestone, carried up to the middle of the base- 
ment windows, and overlaid by a water table of Ohio sandstone. The window 
sills and belt courses are also of the Ohio stone; the window caps on the front 
and on the thain towers are arched with blocks of the same, alternating with 
the Portland stone; the others are ornamented brick caps, with an Ohio key- 
stone. Of the Ohio stone, also, are the tablet over the main entrance with the 
inscription, 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
1868. 


and upon the front wall of the building the representation of a half globe in 
relief, having the outlines of the American continent and meridians carved 
upon it. 
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The walls are double, bound together by iron ties, the exterior wall of 
3oston faced brick, and the whole 20 inches thick, with a four-inch air space 
between, for the purpose of intercepting moisture, and promoting a uniform 
temperature through the building. The Mansard roof is covered with uniform 
brown slating; the upper roof is tinned, and surrounded by an ornamental 
cast iron snow-guard. 

In the north-east corner of the building is the observatory tower, 120 feet 
in height. The observatory itself is an octagonal room about 12 feet in 
diameter, with windows upon all sides, having an unobstructed prospect in all 
directions, but not well adapted for fixed astronomical instruments. Below 
this is the clock-room, containing a fine clock with four dials, but without 
striking apparatus. Another tower, 68 feet high, on the south-east corner, is 
occupied by the ventilating shaft, around which the boys’ staircase ascends. 

The main entrance is on the eastern front, ornamented with brown stone 
columns, having foliated capitals and bases of Ohio stone, and is approached by 
a flight of stone steps with a heavy balustrade. The entrance doors for the 
girls are on the north side, one leading into the first story, the other directly 
beneath into the basement. Similar entrances for the boys are on the south 
side of the building. The three vestibules are deeply recessed, and paved with 
a tessellated mosaic of North River stone. 

In the basement is a gymnasium for the boys, 30 by 40 feet, and 12 feet high, 
well supplied with apparatus ; also a play-room of the same size for the girls. 
On this floor, also, are water-closets, janitor’s rooms, rooms for coal and ashes, 
and for storage. The entire floor is paved with brick and cemented. 

In the first story are four rooms, 30 by 40 feet, and 14 feet high, designed for 
56 pupils each. One of these is the Principal’s room, in which are bell-pulls 
connecting with gongs in the four stories, and speaking tubes communicating 
with different parts of the building. Contiguous to the Principal’s room, and 
between it and the front entrance, is the library and reception room. On each 
side of the entrance are wardrobe rooms for the teachers, supplied with marble 
basins and other conveniences. The wardrobe rooms for the pupils on this 
floor are four in number, two for each sex, 12 by 11 feet, and 7 feet, or half a 
story, in height, the middle ones being entered from a landing on the staircase. 

On the second floor are two session rooms, 30 by 40 feet, for 56 pupils each, 
and one, somewhat larger, 30 by 50 feet, to accommodate 75 pupils, in which 
are two cases for philosophical instruments, 7 by 6 feet, enclosed with glass 
frames to the ceiling, so as to be nearly dust-tight. On this floor, also, is the 
laboratory, 24 by 30 feet, well furnished with chemical apparatus, and provided 
with sliding window-shutters, so arranged by means of an adjustable panel, 
that light can be entirely excluded or admitted only through apertures from 
one half inch to three inches in width, as may be desired in optical experiments. 
To enable a class to see experiments more readily, the operating table and 
pneumatic trough are placed on the level of the floor, from which settees, enough 
to seat 60 pupils, rise in four tiers upon platforms 8 inches high. In the rear of 
the laboratory, but not connecting with it, is a large recitation-room, 16 by 30 


feet. For the pupils in the second story two wardrobe rooms are provided, 21 
by 11 feet, and of full height, furnished in all respects like those below. The 
third story, which is in the Mansard roof, is occupied chiefly by the hall or 
chapel, a large room, 60 by 87 feet, and 22 feet in height, used every morning 
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for devotional exercises, and many times a week for other purposes. It is 
capable of seating 800 to 1000 persons, and will therefore be useful on public 
occasions, such as graduation day, ete. 

HEATING APPARATUS. 


The building is heated with a low-pressure, steam-heating apparatus. There 
are four tubular wrought iron boilers, located in a small room just outside the 
basement, and so arranged that they can be worked conjointly or separately. 
Connected with these boilers, and in the basement, are thirty-two stacks of 


. 


radiators, each having a cold air duct of its own, and so constructed that the 
external surface of the radiators is fully three times as great as the internal 
surface. 


ed 


VENTILATION. 
In the south tower of the building is a ventilating shaft, 8 feet square, reach- 
ing from basement to roof, open to the sky, and kept warm by a small furnace, 
the smoke-pipe of which passes centrally through the entire length of the 


shaft. To insure perfect security against fire, the shaft is lined with corrugated H 
iron. Leading into this main shaft are large ventiducts, 3 by 8 feet, one for each 
story, constructed of smoothly planed boards; and every room in the building 


is connected with one of these ventiducts by several ventilating flues, 10 by 12 
inches, opening downward ‘through registers in the floor. i 
Cost OF THE BUILDING. 
The entire cost of the building and grounds has been $159,247.50; the lot, ‘ 


including grading and fences, costing $39,871.28; the building, $101,778.75; the 
furniture and apparatus, $10,503.31; the heating apparatus, $7,094.16 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW BUILDING. 

The building was formally dedicated on the evening of the 4th of January, 
1870, the large assembly hall being crowded to its utmost capacity. Among 
those present upon the platform were His Excellency Governor Jewell, His 
Honor Mayor Chapman, and other prominent citizens, with many distinguished 
guests from abroad. 

Tue Present [NsrRUCTORS ARE: 

Samuel M. Capron, A. M., Principal and Instructor in Astronomy and the 

Classics ; Joseph Hall, A. M., Vice Principal and Instructor in the Physical 
Sciences; Marshall R. Gaines, A. M., Hopkins Classical Teacher (Hartford \ ‘ 
Grammar School); Frank R. Childs, A. B., Mathematics; Margaret Blythe, 
English Language and Literature; Katharine Burbank, Mental Philosophy and 
History; Mary A. Cooke, Physical Sciences and Reading; Martha F. Henry, 
Mathematics ; Rev. Leopold Simonson, German Language; Victor Alvergnat, 
French Language; Ralph G. Hibbard, A. M., Elocution ; Professor Louis Bail, 
Plane and Perspective Drawing ; Ange A. Pattou, Singing. 

We hope to be able to give, in a future number, the history of this and the 
Hartford Grammar School, the latter of which is the oldest school in Connec- 
ticut. 


THE CAREER OF TWO SCHOOL BOYS. 


A writer in a recent number of the Bennington (Vt.) Free Press, whom “ we 
guess” to have been not many years ago a school boy in Connecticut, thus refers 
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to the career of two of his school mates, as illustrations of the influence of the pub 
lic school. How many such stories could be told. 

In the public school in which we rounded off our academic education, in the 
double seat behind us sat two boys, the representatives of the extremes of soci- 
ety in the city where we then lived. One was from the wealthy, the cultivated, 
the refined ; the other was the son of a poor Irish widow, and was the best schol- 
ar of usall. The first was sent to West Point, graduated there in the second 
rank, and during the late war, by his own merits, became a Major-General of 
volunteers. The other was sent by hischurch to the Catholic college at Wor- 
cester, and thence to the college of the Propaganda, where he received the best 
education that Rome affords her sons. He returned to this country, was placed 
over a large church in one of our cities, made a Doctor of Divinity, and after 
a few short years of the highest usefulnes died, and was followed to his grave 
amid the lamentations of a whole community, Catholics and Protestants alike 
bemoaning his loss. 

There is surely no better school for learning the lesson that ‘* worth makes 
the man, the want of it the fellow,” than a well appointed public school. But 
the school, in order to teach this lesson, must be of such a character that the 
children of the better classes, as we are wont to call them, will be attracted to 
it, and not one of so low a grade of excellence that these will send their children 
to the private schools to be educated. It must be better than any ordinary pri- 
vate schools ean afford to be, and it will be if this class is interested in making 
it good enough for them. 


WHAT NEW HAVEN IS DOING FOR ITS NEGLECTED AND LESS CARED-FOR 
CHILDREN. 


We have published, in previous numbers, two reports from the New Haven 
3oard of Education in regard to truancy and vagrancy. In further prosecution 
of the design of the Board to secure a better education for neglected children, the 
following steps have been taken : 

ist. The Board has suggested to several of the leading manufacturers of the 
city the propriety of posting up in their workshops printed notices of the re- 
quirements of the law of the State in respect to the education of minors. To 
this suggestion a most cordial response has been made. 

The following handbill has been printed and sent to those manufacturing 
establishments whose proprietors have expressed a wish for the co-operation 
of the Board in the enforcement of the law: 

EDUCATION. 

The Proprietors of this Establishment hereby give notice that 
they are liable to a fine of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in case 
they furnish employment to any Minor under Fourteen Years of 
age who has not attended some public or private DAY SCHOOL 
for at least three months in each year, and who does not bring a 
certificate to that effect from the teacher. 

We are also required by law to see that all persons in our 
employment, under Twenty-one years of age, know how to read 
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and write, and are familiar with the elements of Arithmetic. 

The PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS are open to all. 

The PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS are open from October 
to April in each year, to applicants who are above Fourteen years 
of age. 


New Haven, February, 1871. 


2d. Two unoccupied rooms in the Fair Street School, sufficient to accom- 
modate one hundred scholars, have been prepared for this class of pupils; and 
from the necessarily interrupted character of their studies, the scholars are not 
graded, as in the regular schools, but are only classified, and allowed to pursue 
those studies in which they are most deficient. 

3d. The Board have directed the Whiting Street School to be used hereafter 
as an ungraded school, to which children are to be sent, who need a special 
discipline to secure regularity of attendance, general amendment of conduct. 

{th. No scholar hereafter is to be expelled, or indefinitely suspended, except 
by authority of the Board, and after a full hearing. 

5th. The Superintendent is authorized to transfer to the ungraded schools 
pupils whose irregularity of attendance hinders the progress of the class to 
which they belong. , 

6th. Whenever a pupil, either from irregularity of attendance or perversity 
of conduct, is in danger of being transferred to an ungraded school, it is the 
duty of the principal to notify the parent or guardian. 

ith. A pupil whose misconduct calls, in the judgment of a principal, for 
expulsion or suspension, is not permitted to attend school until the case has 
been investigated by the Superintendent, when, if not suspended by the Board, 
he is either sent back to his own school or transferred to the Whiting street i 
school. 

Sth. Cases of truancy, vagrancy, and gross misconduct, are reported by the 
Superintendent to the Truant Officer, whose duty it is immediately to investi- 
gate the case, and notify the parents of the offender of the consequences that 
) will follow continued misconduct. 

th. Should the offender prove incorrigible under such school discipline 
as the law allows, it becomes the duty of the truant officer to report his case to 
the police. 

10th. The police authorities have directed the arrest of all truants, vagrants, 
and idle children who are loitering around the streets, away from the proper 
control of their parents or guardians. 

lith. The police judge, according to the circumstances of each case, has 
authority either to admonish the offender, or to impose a fine, which, if not 
paid, must be worked out either in the House of Correction or the jail, or in 
extreme cases, to send him to the Reform School at Meriden. 


The principle upon which the Board has proceeded in all its plans for the 
benefit of neglected children, is this, that every child in the city is entitled to a 
fair common school education; and also that the duty of seeing that no child is 
defrauded of his just rights in this matter, rests primarily upon the parent. It 
is only when the parent is incompetent, or grossly or criminally indifferent to | 
the education of his children, that the Board feel called upon to interfere, by 
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endeavoring, first, to secure the co-operation of the parent, and on failure of 
this, the aid of such laws as the wisdom of the State has provided for the pro- 
tection of every child from the wrong and disgrace of brutal ignorance. 


DR. LEIGH’S SYSTEM OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


One of the subjects discussed at the meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association was the use of the Leigh system of typography in primary edueca- 
tion. This system consists in printing primers and spelling books in a peculiar 
type, which differs feom that in ordinary use by slight changes in the forms of 
the vowels and some of the consonants, which indicate the varieties of the 
sounds of letters in different words. Thus, where a letter in a word is silent, it 
is printed with a hair-line letter; anf that has the sound of a 2, as in the word 
“of,” has a slanting hair-line from the cross-line of that letter to the base, sug- 
gesting the v sound; letters taken from italic and other fonts, and some pecu- 
liar shapes are pressed into the service of the vowel sounds; but no letter is so 
much altered as to be unrecognizable by an ordinary reader. It is said to be a 
little and but a little additional trouble, in the first instance, for the teacher to 
make clear to the pupil these shades of sound, but, once learned, the progress in 
reading is very rapid, and the teacher is saved, to a great extent, all further ex- 
planations. The child perceives at a glance the difference of sound between, for 
instance, the vowels in hear, head, heart, great, and pronounces them correctly 
at once. In educational matters, success is the only trustworthy test. Dr. Leigh’s 
system, according to the statements of teachers, is found to accomplish results 
in primary schools never before known. Children are taught to read by it in 
one-half the time that is required by any other method; their pronunciation is 
accurate to a degree before unknown; they pass from reading books printed on 
this system to those printed in the ordinary way without difficulty ; the teachers 
themselves gain in accuracy by the use of these books; and this experience ap- 
plies to a careful comparison of results in public as well as in private schools in 
St. Louis during several years, and within a comparatively recent period in 

soston. Anything which will facilitate the instruction of children deserves 
careful consideration, but an improvement which affects so much as is claimed 
for this system cannot be long in finding its way into general use. 


WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


The city of Lynn, Mass., has elected six women, Worcester one, and Spring- 
field one, to serve on the School Committee. If it is true that woman is by na- 
ture better fitted to teach than man, why should she not be likewise better qual- 
ified to judge of the fitness of teachers to perform their duties and of the quality 
of their work? If the training and instruction of children in the primary 
schools is simply delegated to teachers by mothers who cannot find time, in the 
midst of household duties, to complete the work begun by them in the nursery, 
who is so capable as the intelligent, refined mother, of directing how the work 
ought to be done, and_of suggesting to the less experienced, better methods in 
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guiding the infant mind and supplying mental nutriment, which shall secure a 
healthy, physical, moral and intellectual growth of the little ones? Without 
touching at all upon the subject of woman’s rights, without doubt, so much 
may be conceded as this, that there are many employments less appropriate 
to the sex than the supervision of the education and formation of character of 
the young. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


By the recent death of Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips’ 
Academy, at Andover, Mass., classical learning has suffered a serious loss. 
During a period of more than thirty years, he has had charge of that institution, 
which has stood in the very front rank among the schools, making it a spe- 
cialty to prepare boys for college. As a teacher of Greek and Latin classics, it 
is believed by those who knew him well, that he has not left his peer behind 
him. His acquaintance with the ancient languages was most remarkable for 
extent and critical accuracy ; and he possessed singular skill in imparting to 
others his knowiedge. The moral and religious influence which he exercised 
over the pupils under his charge, was always impressive and exceedingly valu- 
able in the formation of their character. Death came to him without premoni- 
tion. He fell in the hall while passing to his bible class, on Sabbath morning, 
and passed immediately away. 


SCHOOL NEWS AND PERSONALS. 


~————— 


DaNnbuRY has become a progressive borough in school matters. <A little 
more than three years ago it maintained seventeen private schools, while the 
public schools were of a low grade and very naturally shunned by the children 
of the wealthier families. A little more than three years ago, after long discus- 
sion and opposition, the ciiizens voted to erect a large school edifice for graded 
schools, much larger than was supposed to be necessary for some years. The 
building is a model of convenience, economy and adaptation to its uses. The 
graded system was adopted on the completion of the new building, May 1, 1868. 
But instead of having “ anticipated” the wants of the place, and leaving in 
some rooms vacant, the building was soon filled to overflowing. Already it has 
been found needful to have two additional bulldings to accommodate the in- 
creasing numbers now crowding the public schools. But two of the “seventeen 
private schools” survive. The wealthiest families have found that affluence 
cannot secure better educational privileges than are here open to the children of 
the rich and the poor in this now admirable graded school. The amount ex- 


pended for schools in Danbury, as given in the State report of 1866, is $10,336. 
The last report of the State Board shows the amount for the previous year to be 
$26,272, an advance of more than two and one-half per cent. The present ex- 
cellence of the schools has already attracted many desirable families to this 
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beautiful village. Mr. N. C. Pond, the Principal, had a difficult task at the out- 
set in thoroughly organizing the new graded system, and at first encountered 
opposition from a few earnest advocates of “the good old ways,” but the con- 
spicuous success of the school has disarmed opposition and converted complain- 
ants to supporters. Personal inspection of these schools seems to make all 
doubters “believe.” 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES are appointed at Greenwich, February 28th; at Glas- 
tenbury, March 2—4th ; at Wallingford, March 9)—11th; and Waterbury, March 
17th and 18th. The Institutes already held during the winter have been largely 
attended. A series of four local Institutes were held recently in New Haven ; 
one in Danbury, one in Hartford, and in many other towns in different parts 
of the State. 


WateRBURY.—A very pleasant Institute was held at Waterbury, February 
20th. “How to Teach Reading,” was the subject of discussion. Addresses were 
given by Prof. F. T. Russell, Prof. Mark Baily and Secretary Northrop. So 
large was the attendance and so great the interest that another meeting was ap - 
pointed for March 17-18. In the evening, Professors Bailey, Russell and Hib- 
bard gave readings as a benefit to Prof. H. B. Buckham, the former Principal 
of the High School, whose valuable library and choicest furniture were con- 
sumed with the school house a fewmonths since. This benefit realized the 
handsome sum of $406. M.S. Crosby, of Hartford, the successor of Prof. 
Buckham, has successfully reorganized the schools disbanded by the fire, in a 
factory building temporarily opened for that purpose. 


Bronson Lrprary is deservedly the pride of Waterbury, founded by a gift of 
$200,000 from Silas Bronson, a native of Waterbury, “for the promotion of the 
education and intelligence of the inhabitants of Waterbury and to encourage 
good order and sound morals, which I deem largely dependent upon intellectual 
and moral culture,” in the language of the legacy. Since the Library was 
opened, in April last, 2,800 different names have been registered to draw books. 
Two hundred and seventy applicants called for books in a single day. The 
daily attendance at the reading room is about 40. A ladies’ reading room is 


soon to be opened. The library is largely used by the operatives in the manu- 
factories, especially by the girls, and about 50 per cent. of the books drawn out 
have been taken after 6 P. M., or after “mill hours.” The older pupils in the 
schools are the most constant patrons. The books were selected and purchased 
hy W. F. Poole, the eminent Bibliograper of Boston. He was engaged for one 
year in this service. The catalogue just issued under his supervision is a model 
for librarians. The library already contains about 12,000 volumes. 


Kent.—This town is now thoroughly aroused from its long educational sleep. 
A successful educational meeting was recently held here by Secretary Northrop. 
Liberal subscriptions have since been made by the citizens to organize at once a 
first class Seminary for both sexes. A large building has been secured, and the 
school is to be opened early in the spring, in charge of Wm. Crosby, an experi- 
enced and successful teacher. The place is healthful, easily accessible by the 
Housatonic railway, and in its natural scenery one of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive in the State, 
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NeEwtTown.—A large and successful local Institute was recently held in this 
beautiful town. Territorially, this is one of the largest towns in the State, con- 
taining twenty-one districts. All the schools of the town were closed, and the 
teachers, older pupils and parents, crowded the hall and manifested great in- 
terest in the exercises. This town liberally pays all the expenses of all the 
schools for forty weeks in the year, and thus avoids the annoyance of a separate 
(istrict taxes. C.C. Warner and $. B. Wheeler, the efficient acting school visit- 
ors, were the representatives of this town in the last Legislature, and the former 
was a member of the Joint Committee on Education. Mr. Wheeler is success- 
fully teaching the large district school in the center during the present winter. 


THe New Bririan INstrrure—Is the name of the Ladies’ Seminary, of 
which Professor D. N. Camp is Principal. Weare glad to hear of the well- 
earned success of this Institution. The wide and varied experience and obser- 
vation of Professor Camp peculiarly qualify him for his present position. Be- 
fore he was eighteen years of age, he took charge of the Central District School 
of Guilford, and soon afterwards taught the Central School in Branford. Ad- 
dresses which he heard at a Teachers’ Institute, in Hartford, when nineteen 
years of age, led him to choose teaching as the profession to which he would 
devote his life. And well has he kept that purpose. After teaching five terms 
in the Meriden Academy, he was appointed, in 1850, assistant in the State Nor- 
mal School; in 1855, Vice-Principal ; and in 1857, Principal and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. To increase his professional qualifications, he in- 
spected many of the best schools in this country, in Canada and Europe, and 
his intimate relations with the prominent educators of this country, made him 
familiar with the most improved methods of teaching. Though no longer di- 
rectly engaged in public schools, he retains his life-long interest in them, and 
still consents to serve as one of the editors of this journal and one of the school 
visitors of New Britain. At the late dedication of “the Burritt School,’ Pro- 
fessor Camp was fitly chosen to preside. His connection with a private institu- 
tion does not abate his zeal in behalf of common schools. He was one of the 
originators of the Connecticut State Teacher's Association ; was its first Secre- 
tary ; its President in 1847; and has taken part in the discussions of every meet- 
ing since held, except the one occurring during his European tour. 


A Correct Deciston.—The school house in the Round Hill district, in 
Greenwich, was destroyed by fire last December. The district at once initiated 
measures for rebuilding. A small majority voted for a cheap, small, unventi- 
lated school house, which would accommodate only one-half the one hundred 
children living in the district. This plan was laid before the Board of School 
Visitors of the town for their approval, as is required by law. The most earnest 
friends of education in the district, including most of the principal tax-payers, 
signed a petition to the Board of Visitors, praying them to withhold their ap- 
proval from the plan, because such a house would be inadequate to the wants 
of the district. After a careful hearing of the case, at two or three successive 
meetings, the Board of Visitors unanimously adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Board do not approve of the plan submitted for a School 
House at Round Hil, and that the same be and is hereby rejected. 

Resolved, That this Board do not approve of any pians for Schoo] Houses 
which do not provide for proper out-houses, proper ventilation, proper heating, 
and a suitable room for recitations separate from the main school room. 
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This decision establishes a good precedent. All school houses should be pro- 
vided with arrangements for ventijation and with out-buildings, and where 
there are over seventy scholars, there certainly should be either two separate 
schoo] rooms, or a recitation room. Fifty children is as many as one teacher 
can successfully instruct. 

MERIDEN.—Miss Lizzie Loring has completed her allotted service in Meriden, 
of inducting the teachers and scholars of thirty-one public schools into the 
methods of teaching and studying the pleasant and useful art of drawing. 
If the teachers catch her spirit and zeal, and persevere following her direc- 
tions and those in the guide books, the results will, in time, be most satisfactory. 
But what we think will be needed for a long time, in order to guarantee 
success, is a careful supervision of drawing, in all the schools, by some one who 
has had mueh experience in the art. Otherwise as the interest which has 
recently been awakened wanes, less time and care will be given to it, except by 
a few zealous and faithful teachers. 


MISCHLLANY. 


THE TWENTY LARGEST CITIES IN THE COUNTRY. 


The following is a list of the twenty most populous cities in the country, with 
their population, according to the completed census returns. For the sake of 
comparison, the population of the same cities in 1860 is also given, together 
with the rate per cent. of increase in ten years : 






No. Cities. 1870. 1860. Per 

1 Mow Corm,........ ; occes Semon 805,658 

De 5 6:s.s:5000.<vecasenenawakeeusnens 674,022 565.529 

$3 Brooklyn,...... naicaciind acts aetna 266,061 

© Fe Badan ccace iihnthe ath senteaadatiine 310,864 160,773 

5 Chicago, Rotimi ici dete ere 109, 260 co 

6 Baltimore, ..... 212,418 25. 
OD NG Ch ck Sune eab owes Aa ata y 177,840 10.4 
8 Cincinnati,........ natielasie occcececMyaee 161,041 3A.F 

New Orleans......... eer Ore ee 191,322 168,675 13.5 

10 San Francisco,..... ee ee 56,802 163.2 
11 Buffalo, . SEER en biehaiicaina oe ALT TIS 81,129 15.1 
12 Washington, xa acepie aue-wg eee woe 109,204 61,122 TRS 
| ere , ree 71,940 16.1 
14 aaa eetuaats ETE OC OE 68,033 418.1 
i eee 43,417 113.9 
Be esa nccancacsssddac ccas valeccusaaer 86,235 19, 217 75.3 
a. go awaneewis .. 81,744 4 179.7 
18 Detroit,........ edauth cae pate dedes deca 79,580 74.5 
19 Milwaukee,....... es Kcaieinhcadabadmaieae: es 58.1 
20 Albany,.... .. 69,422 11.4 





We suggest, as a profits ible exercise, that pupils learn (1) the relative rank, 
and (2) the population of jive, ten, or more, of the principal cities of the United 
States, as given in the census of 1870. 


WHAT DOES IT COST THE STATE TO KEEP SCHOOL. 


The following figures, from the recent report of Mr. Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, show the amount expended in one year in the 
several States for every child of school-going age : 
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Nevada...... ere | re ea > $6 48 ' Louisiana................$2 84 
Massachusetts.......... 1645 Michigan............ . 640 Delaware ic 2 
a 11 44 New deracy...........00. 6 9B | Missouri .........cccccce 2 65 
Connecticut...... ... 10 29 Rhode Island.. ee |) UU ee 2 65 
Pennsylvania wees lll ee |} lk eee? 2 37 
NS rrr cesses % 83| Wisconsin.......... ee a 1 49 
Er (ll ee UL: nner 91 
ers 6 83 Maryland........ Lo eer 91 
eee 6 47 New Hampshire ae eee 73 
Ee ee || | eee 497 North Carolina........... 48 


From this it will be seen that Connecticut is outdone only by three states in 
the liberality with which she provides for the education of her children. 


OLIVER DEAN, M. D., who, a few years ago gave $200,000 for the endowment 
of Dean Academy, in Franklin, Mass., on the 17th ult., the 28th anniversary of 
his birth, announced his purpose to endow also a college for women. There are 
now 128 students in Dean Academy. 


Dr. Sears, the General Agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, has paid 
$110,000 for Southern schools during the last year. The fund, $2,000,000, yields 
an income of about $1,200,000. About $10,000 of the income is reserved for ex- 
traordinary appropriations. A million and a half of Mississippi State bonds also 
belongs to the Fund, which, if paid, would add $90,000 to the income annually. 
Dr. Sears has had great success in securing the co-operation of leading Southern 


men in behalf of education. 


The Board of Education of Jersey City have voted to have the German 
language taught in the public schools of that city, and have appointed a Mr. 
Schmidt teacher in the schools Nos. 7 and 8, at a salary of $1,200 a year. 


BOOK NOTICKS. 


KERL’S SHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Published by 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York. 

This is the last of the series of English Grammars, prepared by Simon Kerl, an 
indefatigable student of our language, and withal a successful author, in spite of 
the sharp pens of critics and some slight mal-adaptation of some of his earlier 
productions. For practical utility, as an aid to teach children the proper use of 
language this “ Shorter Course” will be regarded as his best effort. The work is 
arranged under two general heads: (1.) The Oral Course presents the construc- 
tion of sentences in forms so plain that a teacher can hardly fail to excite an 
interest in the minds of children in the exercise of sentence making. (2.) The 
Text Course treats more critically of the general grammar of words, syntax and 
its elements. The work is designed to be used when only one book is required 
in teaching English grammar, and appears admirably fitted for its purpose. 


SIX BOOKS OF THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. By Tuomas Cuasg, M. A., 


Professor of Philology in Haverford College. Published by ELDRIDGE & 


Brotuer, Philadelphia. 
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This little volume is a vade mecum for the student of Virgil. It is a neat 
pocket edition, with references to the six leading grammars now in use. The 
argument is clearly stated at the beginning of each book. Explanatory notes 
are very judiciously given. Grammatical references are made to explain difti- 
cult construction with remarkable skill and precision. Within the same covers 
is a vocabulary, which gives a complete statement of the Virgilian uses of each 
word contained in the volume. An excellent metrical index, and an index of 
proper names are also appended. The whole, a multwn in purro, is in a con- 
venient, compact form which all students will appreciate. 


“MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS—NeEw Sertes.” Philadelphia: E. 
H. Butter & Co. 

We have received this map of North America, being the first of this series of 
seven which has yet been published. The entire number will, we understand, 
be issued within a few weeks. If this map of North America is a fair specimen 
of which the series is to be, the publishers have rendered a real service to weo- 
graphical instruction. The maps are of the largest size, definite in outline and 
beautifully executed, beside being unusually cheap in price—only twenty dollars 
for the entire set. We defer, fer the present, any extended notice of these maps 
expressing, meantime, our gratification at the indication afforded by the publica- 
tion of this and other series of outline maps, that the true method of teaching 
geography, or rather of testing the thoroughness of geographical instruction, is 
beginning to be very generally understood. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Davwp B. Scorr. 
Harrer & Brotuers, Publishers. 

The author of this work is a teacher who understands the wants of pupils, 
and how to provide for them. The following are a few of its prominent 
features :—1st. The general aspect of the book is pleasant and inviting to the 
eye. 2d. The language is adapted to the comprehension of pupils for whom 
the work is prepared. The style is direct, concise, yet familiar and forcible in 
expression. 3d. The work is profusely embellished with engravings of supe- 
rior excellence, which cannot fail to impress prominent events more clearly 
and permanently upon the minds of pupils. 4. Numerous maps are inter- 
spersed through the volume, combining geography with history. 5. The 
chapter of general reflections following exch important period is of great 
value intrinsically, but not less important as a model to teach pupils how to 
draw from the very facts of history the lesson they are designed to teach. 6th. 
Questions are abundantly supplied, both at the foot of the page, and by way of 
review at the close of each chapter. A topical arrangement would, in our 


judgment, be preferable to questions. We recommend the book as eminently 


worthy the attention of teachers and school committees. 


FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. By Jom §S. Hart, LL. D., Principal 
of New Jersey State Normal School at Trenton. ELprmct & Broruer 
Publishers. 


The author of this work was formerly the Principal of the Philadelphia High 
School, has had large experience as a teacher, and, through the press, during 
the past quarter of a century, has done valuable service in behalf of public in- 
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struction. The volume before us is rather a book of exercises than a text book. 
It begins with the simplest combinations of words to express ideas which the 
child can readily comprehend. Familiar explanations and directions are inter- 
spersed among the exercises as aids to the teacher and pupil. By easy grada- 
tion, pupils are taken through exercises, illustrating the use of simple words, the 
derivation and modification of words and their proper place in the sentence 
from the simplest construction onward to the figurative language of rhetoric. 


Teachers who include “ language lessons” in their course of instruction will find 
this little volume very suggestive of methods and materials for the employment 


of children in learning the art of expressing their thoughts in written exercises. 


GREEK PRAXIS, OR GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By J. A. Srencer, S. 
T. D., Professor of the Greek language and literature in the college of 
the city of New York. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co., Publishers. 

Prof. Spencer has furnished, in this little work of one hundred and sixty-nine 
pages, an admirable epitome of what is essential for a beginner in Greek to 
mester, at the outset, that his future course may be pursued with ease and satis- 
faction. The elementary forms and inflections of the language are very clearly 
presented for memorizing ; and exercises of words and easy sentences are given 
to illustrate the structure of the language, so that the pupil may readily pass to 
the translation of such a work as the anabasis of Xenophon. Our Greek gram- 
mars are so voluminous and complicated with references, exceptions, dialects, 
ete., that a judicious selection of what is essential for the learner, cannot fail to 
facilitate his progress. 


TEACHERS WANTING PLACES. 
- eee — 


Those of our subscribers who desire situations can have notice published three 
months free, by addressing B. G. Norturop, Secretary of State Board of Edu- 
cation, New Haven. 

Committees wishing to employ teachers, can also address SECRETARY 
Norruror. Applicants must state years or term of experience, at what 
college, seminary or school educated; what kind of situation desired and 
salary expected. The number of the application, and not the name of the 
applicant, will be published. 

1. A young lady, graduate of the Hartford High School, desires a situation as teacher in a 
vraded, or as assistant in a High School; has taught two years. Salary expected, $450 a year. 
A situation in or near New Haven is preferred. 


If any of our subscribers have not received the publications for which they 
have subscribed through us, or do not receive the JouURNAL properly directed, 
they should inform the Resident Editor at once. 


The Resident Editor acknowledges the assistance of Messrs. A. Parish and 
B. G. Northrop in the preparation of the editorial matter of this number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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AN ADDITION 


———TO THE—— 


STANDARD GEOGRAPHIGAL SERIES OF AMERICA. 


Mitchell's Hem Outline Maps, 


LARGE SERIES. 


The undersigned, encouraged by the remarkable success of 


Mitchell's WN ew Qutline Maps, 


SMALI SHRINES, 


have the pleasure of announcing to teachers and other friends of 
education, that they will publish 


KARLY IN APRIL, 


AND SOONER, IF POSSIBLE, 
ANEW AND LARGER SEBS, 
WITHOUT NAMES, 


Political and Physical combined. Beautifully and accurately col- 





ored, varnished and mounted on rollers. Accompanied by a Key 


The Series comprises: 


1. The IHemispheres, size, 55 x 63 in. | 4. South America, size, 55 x 63 in 

2. North America, “ 55x 683in. | 5. Hurope, “ 55 x 63 h 
a — . » wer « | ; ~~ o: 

3. The l nited State &, ag 90 x 78 In. | 6. Asia, rT oo X 63 in 


7. Africa, size, 59 xX 63 in. 


The Physical features and Political divisions are clearly defined. 

A feature originally introduced in the smaller series of Maps, is incorporated in 
this series, viz: An outline of the State of Pennsylvania (area 46,000 square miles) is 
engraved on the map of each continent, drawn upon the same scale as the map on which it ix 
placed. By this means the comparative size of cach country is at once suggested to the eye. 


The Price will be 


ONLY TWENTY DOLLARS A SET, 
A Key Gratis with each Set. 


It will be readily seen that this is far cheaper than any other series published, and we 
believe that 


THIS ADVANTAGE WILL BE APPRECIATED, 


especially when the fact is considered that 


THIS LOW PRICE DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH THE BEAUTY OR ACCURACY 


of the Maps. On all these points, 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, LARGE AND SMALL SERIES, 


challenge comparison. 


They are the Handsomest and Cheapest Maps Published. 


The Small Series is furnished in portfolios or on rollers, as may be preferred, The Large 
Series is furnished only on rollers. In ordering, please specify which kind is desired. 

The attention of 'Feachers, School Officers, and Boards of Education, is invited to both of 
these Series, as we believe that one or the other will be found 


ADAPTED TO EVERY SCHOOL. 
Send Orders to 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 611 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Or, 


L. B. PECK, New Haven, Conn. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & (0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies, 
More extensive ly used in Connecticut than any other Series, 


CONSISTING OF 
Retail Prices. 


MITCHELL’S First LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, ; : . $0.50 
MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, ‘ ‘ ; 80 
MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, . , . 1.80 
MIrcHELL’s NEW ScHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, F 2.50 
Mircueuw’s New PirysicAL GEOGRAPHY, . F : : 1.88 
MITCHELL’S NEW SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS AND Key, . 10.00 
MITCHELL’S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, . , 1.75 


IlANv-Book or Map Drawine, By Peter Keam and John 
Mickleborongh. : 4 5 : ‘ ‘ ‘ J 50 


A Special Edition of the NEW INTERMEDIATE is prepared, called the Con- 
NECTICUT EpITrion, embracing, in addition to all the matter of the regular edition, 
A New Map oF THE State, and Four PAGES OF DESCRIPTION. 

— 
This Series has been adopted in New Haven, Hartford, New London, Middletown, 
Bridgeport, Norwich, Norwalk, Stamford, Waterbury and in the 


most important towns in the State. 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE BOARDS OF 


KENTUCKY, VERMONT AND LOUISIANA. 


Specimen copies furnished to teachers for examination with a view to introduc- 


tion at one half the retail price. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION NOW HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF SECURING 


The Best Text Books on Geography 


At Special Introductory Rates, 
By addressing 


mw &. FBC Bw. 


157 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 


OR THE PUBLISHERS 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Putmaperrula. 














STANDARD SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


°e@e 
Guyots Geographical Works, 
‘“Incomparably superior to anything published.—AGASsiz. 


GUYOT'S Introduction to the Study, $1 00! GUYOT’S Intermediate Geography, $1 60 
GUYOT’S Elementary Geography, 73 | GUYOT’S Common School Geography, 2 25 
GUYOT’S Wall Maps, Small Series, $18&25 00 UYOT’S Wall Maps, Large Series, 71 00 
GUYOT’S Wall Maps, Intermed. Series, 38 50 UYOT’S Wall Maps, Classical Series, 45 00 


These are the only works of the kind beet proceed on the ground that Geography is a 
Science, capable of being resolved into its clements, each to be presented in its dependent 
order, the same as with other sciences 

The lodgment already established for these Works in the chief centers of educational 
opinion throughout our country, declares the correctness Of their plan and me thods ; while the 
signal progress in Geographical teaching, observable on every hand since their publication, 
sufficiently assures the value of their minis try. 





Felter’s Graded School Arithmeties, 


FELTER’S First Lessons in Numbers, 25c | FELTER’S Intermediate Arithmetic, 80c 
FELTER’S Primary Arithmetic, 35¢ | FELTER’S Grammar School Arithmetic, 95¢ 
INDEPENDENT. 

FELTER’S Intellectual Arithmetic, 5c | FELTER’S Pennie Arithmetic, $1 00 

FELTER’S Teacher's Manual, 


The first two books are fitly illustrated, and present oral, aia and written exercises 
systematically alternated, which render these little works especial favorites alike with teachers 
and pupils. 

The Primary, Intermediate and Grammar School Arithmetics embrace the whole frame- 
work of the Science developed by happily combining the Analytic and Synthetic methods, 





Cooley’s Natural Science Series, 
COOLEY’S Natural Philosophy, $1 50 | COOLEY’S Text-Book of Chemistry, $1 25 


Sheldon’s Object Lesson Series, 


SHELDON’S First Reading Book, 25c | SHELDON’S Lessons on Objects, 1 75 
SHELDON’S Primary Phonic Charts, 6 00 | SHELDON’S Elementary Instruction, 1 75 
Tenney’s Natural Science Series, 

TENNEY’S Natural History = Animals. 2 00 | TENNEY’S Manual of Zoology, 3 00 
TENNEY’S Natural History Tablets, 12 00 


It is permissible to say, that Professors Cooley, Sheldon and Tenney are among our best 
cultured and most successful teachers—that their respective works, above named, are worthy 
of their authorship, and are recognized throughout the country as standard Text-Books ; the 
very best in their several departments, 


Prof H. N. Day’s New Series, 


DAY'S American Speller, 25! DAY’S Art of Discourse, 1 50 
DAY'S Young Composer, 1 00 | DAY'S Elements of Logic, 50 
DAY'S Art of Composition, 1 50 | DAY'S English Literature, 2% 


Advanced classes of Comnon Schools, Academic and private students flnd these works ad- 
mirably adapted to their needs 
HARPER'S PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, . , . ’ ; 90¢. 
DALGLEISH'S GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, , . 60c. 


LIBERAL TERMS MADE FOR INTRODUCTION. 


N. B. Descriptive Catalogues sent free on application, Copies of text-books sent for ex 
amination on receipt of one-half the retail price. The Book Buyer will be mailed free to any 
teacher who will send us his address and a list of books used in his school. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, OR THE FOLLOWING CORRESPONDING AGENCIES OF THEIR 
EpucaTIONAL DEPARTMENT: 


3oston: GILMAN H. Tucker, care of Messrs. Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 29 Cornhill. 
Cleveland, Ohio: A. H. LEEcsr, care of Messrs. Ingham & Bragg, 217 Superior street. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: C. B. a, care of Messrs. Geo, S. Blanchard & Co., 59 South Fourth street. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: H. J. GourLey, 119 Wood street. Chicago: THos. CHARLES, care of Hadley 
Brothers, 41 M: ison st. St. Louis: Maptson Bancock, 708 and 710 Chestnut street. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas: R. 8S. LEE 
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Cowperthwait & Co. 


Educational Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Publish a Full Series of School Text-Books. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


Vormal School, 
o = 


New Britarn, Conn. 











This Institution is now in successful operaton, with a large number of pupils. 
It is under the direction of the State Board of Education, and is strictly profes- 
sional in its designs,—aiming to prepare pupils, in the best possible manner, for the 
work of organizing, governing, and instructing the schools of the state. Thorough 
instruction is here given, first, in the branches of the study required to be taught 
in the public schools, and, second, in the best me thods of teaching those branches. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, must declare 
their full intention of teaching in the publie schools of Connecticut, and must pass a 
satisfactory examination in Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and 
English Grammar. 

Examination for admission is held on TuEsDAY, the first day of each term, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The present term, (which began Dec. 6th,) will close March 28. The Summer 


Term of 13 weeks, will open Tuesday, Apml 12, and close July 11. 


For Catalogue, address, at New Britain. 


i. N. CARLTON, Principal. 








Suporfant Lducational Wablication. 
NOW READY 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


By A. Von STEINWENR and D. G. Brinton. 
= - 

The Series consists of three books: PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, and 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. § Vhougi each book of the series differs from the others 
in scope and treatment, the arrangement of topics and materials is the same in all. 
Each book is divided into a GENERAL and a DESCRIPTIVE part: the general part con- 
taining the necessary definitions and explanations of the three branches of the science 
— Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography; the descriptive part treating 
of the continents, their physical features, political divisions, inhabitants, ete. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

The maps are printed on a left hand page, and are followed by three or more pages 
of text. The descriptive part treats of geographical topics in the following order: 
(1) Position, (2) Surface, (3) Rivers and Lakes, (4) Climate and Vegetation, (5) 
Inhabitants, (6) Political Divisions and Cities. Questions on the text are added. 
The teacher is furnished with every means to insure success, and is not forced, at 
each step, to classify a mass of isolated, heterogeneous facts, or to add an extended 
commentary of his own. 


THK MAPs. 

Special attention is called to the Maps, which, in correctness and artistic exe- 
cution, are greatly superior to those of any other Series of School Geographies. 

Our own country is fully represented on seven Sectional Maps. The old 
historical division into four groups has been discarded, the addition of uew States 
and Territories in the West having made those groups so very unequal in extent. 
The division adopted is BASED UPON THE PIYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY, a 
grouping at once natural and useful for purposes of instruction. 

GRADATION. 

The Primary Geography contains the first principles of the science, stated 
in plain, simple language. 

The Intermediate Geographg contains sufficient materials for a complete 
course in a majority of schools; thus rendering more than two books unnecessary 
except in the more closely graded schools of cities and villages. The Map-Draw- 
ing Lessons are placed after the descriptions of the continents and_ political 
divisions. 

The School Geography is designed to complete the course. The various 
topics are more fully treated in this book than in the Intermediate, and it contains a 
complete outline of Mathematical and Physical Geography. 

Review Questions and « Pronouncing Vocabulary have been added to 
each book, and very full Physical and Statistical Tables to the Intermediate 
and School Geographies. 

BEAUTY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

The numerous wood-cut illustrations of the Series have been designed and 
engraved by the best artists of the country, and no expense has been spared te 
render the series beautiful, interesting, and in a marked degree, teachable and instrue- 
tive. 

RETAIL PRICE of the Primary Geography, 85c. Intermediate Geography, 
$1.60. School Geography, $2.00. 

SINGLE SPECIMEN Copies, by mail. postpaid, for examination with a view 
to introduction—Primary, 50c. Intermediate, $1.00. School, $1.25. 

(ay Parties desirous of introducing the EcLEcTIC SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES are 
respectfully invited to correspond with the publishers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0., Cincinnati, 0., 
Or JOHN HOBBS, Corresponding Agent, care Clark & Maynard, 5 Barclay St.. N.Y. 











A §. Barnes & Co’s Newest Books 


le Speeches for Little Folks. The Perfection of Common The Story of the Rooks, 
School Books. o— 


That sSpealer INDEPENDENT 4 Fourteen Weeks Course 
by Cuas. Norruxxn, a.m. SUViCS of Readers. GEOLOGY, 











rn oe : _ : By J. Do Ss 
Little Speaker, Little Orator, By papers eens , sehr paseo si z salina 
Dialogues Teachers's Acciatamg| “Alternates of the National Sere” |ALL THE SCIENCES. 
ete. Published June 20, 1870: ovmagh eaut Bang Cek tabented Ser 2 Br ty, Ha ity, » In- 
An Entirely New Selection ‘":" - andr ae 50. 000 VOLUMES 
eee MANY IMPROVEMENTS SOLD ALREADY, 
VERY YOUNGEST PUPILS, | gost in any other Mie 
Price 60 cts., post-paid. Phe eutine set, fir exaiination, post) MONARCH OF ALL IT SURVEYS.” 
paid, } 
“Old et Links.” Two Dollars. A NEW BOOK 
| Smith’s Etymology, J CHARLES DAVIES 
2 ABHISGED. ‘DAVIES’ SURVEYING > has be aie 
“= ie In response to many calls for a smaller * “te ggg ut a sent ri = pos 2 “The 
uid che anual on the plan of the Pr fessor has now re-written, to com 
] plete his ** New Series” and the labors of 
k il Grammar. ‘CELEBRATED a untiring Tete 
Price $1, post-paid Com lete Et molo DAVIES’ 
puomscrs ee tymowsy) | New Surveying, 
sy Wa. M. Smurru, om te : 
THE PERFECTE D SYSTE M.} oy, ceo ee. 3 Price $2.50, post-paid. 
with all the featur fad — 
objected to the most ¢ ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 
ha —— “Condensed Ety mology) Peck’s New Mechanics. 
ai For Common Schools. For Interusediate Clasees. 
“How to Teach | Putse 9S Ces. EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
Drawing.”’ —_— 
ON = Saxon, Welsh, Prof, EDW, “SEARING, 
JEROME ALLEN’ s | Gothic, French. EDITOR OF THE 
ONLY SYSTEM, “temas, wetter, RARE IRGIL'S ENEID 
BY A “Danish, Greek. _ 1 ebay te: om << ier ane = 
Fixed Unit of Measurement. aa eaetions teitaal Re ryan 
neha choes from Foreign apitals, 3 ° 
Sent to any Teacher on receipt of Rea =< Homer s Iliad, 
Stamp, FREE French--German. With all the Great Features. 
— To be published in a few mos. 


aid WORMAN’S 
= A Well of English Undefiled. 


C 0 N VE R SAT | 0 N CLEVELAND’S ‘COMPENDIUMS 


The Americ al R* wing Book a, 499988 A = OF 


ale ee ee 
By J.G.Cmarmax,N.A. | Sue" SSseneg | | English Literature, 
or Schools anc rivate Studen 
A Mauual for the Amateur, and Ra A ce ee 
of Study for the I nal Artist.) ], “Echo de Paris,” or lEng iL Liter sane, 
Adapted for School d "Py vate Instruc 9 . 4 com | of 1 , Century 
ene ‘ French Echo, $1.25.) American Literature 
, | Class cal Literature. 
> 'E &6. . 1 . ” | 
PRICE $6 2. “Deutsches Echo,” or Price $2 .50 Each. 
To be had of Deal r from the German Echo, $1.25.) wii + be published by 
Publishers, by mail, post-paid sats 
of price On an Entirely New Plan, | A s. BARNES & CO. 





Publishing Ofc, 111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S 
DStandard Dehool Text Woks. 
CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 





r achen ry ’ . "CUreY 7 sone ‘ 

[ne Best! Tor Cuearest ! THe Most Porunar! 
First Steps in Geography, SO 45 | New Phy sical Geography, S1 60 
New Primary Geography, 0 90 | Cornells’s High School Geography 

New Intermediate Geography, 1 50 and Atlas. 

New Grammar School Geography, 1 75 | Cornell’s Series of Outline Maps. 


These GEOGRAPHIES are Celebrated for their 


Philosophie Arrangement. Beauty and Accuracy of Maps. 
Gradual Progression. Consistency between Maps and Text. 
Presentation of Useful Facts. Precision in Statement. 
Absence of Useless Matter. Thoroughness and Completeness. 


Endorsed by the best teachers in the country, and used in the leading cities of the Union, 


QUACKENBOS'S ARITHMETICS. 





Primary Arithmetic, $0 30 | Practical Arithmetic, S1 00 
Mental Arithmetic, 0 45 | Key to Practical Arithmetic, 0 20 
Elementary Arithmetic, 0 50 | Higher Arithmetic, (in Press.) 


’ al 
SUPERIOR FEATURES. 
Full discussions of subjects omitted in other Treatises. 
Explanations of Commercial Usages. 
Kxactness and clearness in Definitions and Rules. 
Extra attention to Business Matters, such as Taxes, Insurance, Securities, ete. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


By G, P. QuacKENBos, LL. D. 


First Book in Grammar, $0 50 | Philosophy, $1 75 
English Grammar, 1 00 | History of the United States, 1 75 
First Lessons in Composition, 0 90 | Elementary History of the United 
Composition and Rhetoric, 1 50 States, 0 75 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES IN USE. 
ee 
i) 
HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 

Introductory Latin Book, $1 25 | Introduction to Latin Prose, S1 50 
Elements of Latin Grammar, 1 25 | First Greek Book, 1 50 
Latin Grammar, 1 50 | Cesar, 1 50 
Latin Reader, 1 50 | 


These books furnish a better course of Elementary Classical Instruction than can else- 
where be found in our Language, and they have obtained an UNPRECEDENTED PopULARITY. 


CS No other Series is so extensively used, and so universally commended. 


Youman’s First Book of Botany, - - - $1 
Lookyer’s Elements of Astronomy, - . 1 60 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 
WILLIAM HENSHAW, Agent for New England. 
At LEE & SHEPARD’S BOOK STORE, 


No. 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BENNY HH. PEOAK, 
PUBLISHER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, 


AND 
Blank Book Manufacturer, 


No. var Aitintl Street, New — Conn. 


eps constantly on hand all the various kinds 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


USED IN THE CITY AND STATE, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


in every department of Literature. Public and Private Libraries are supplied on | 
the most liberal terms, and correspondence is invited with 





Commirrers, TEACHERS, PROFESSIONAL MrEN AND Book | 
SUYERS GENERALLY. 


Ile has the largest stock 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS AND TICKETS, 
And School Stationery 


to be found in New Haven. Also books suitable for GIFTS and PRIZES. 





TEE BINDING ROOMS 
are fitted up with the latest and best machinery and supplied with skillful and ex- 
perienced workmen. 


BINDING in any style, or after any desired pattern. 
MaGazines, Pampuets, Books, 
Music, Newspapers, Caranocues, Ere. 
Anp Briank Book Work, OF ALL KINDs. 


Special Terms to Teachers and Schools Committees. 





REMEMBER REMEMBER 


HHENRY H. PECK, 
346 Chapel Street. 














1835. ‘Greenleaf alone stands the Test of Time!” 18°70. 





Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 


A Complete Course for all classes of Learners. Clear 
and Comprehensive. Practical and Scientific. 


Meritorious and Economical. 


Built up and perfected, as demanded by educational progress, it has con- 
stantly baffled competition, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union, 
so as to have become 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


For thirty-five years Greenleaf has stood the ordeal of the school-room, and 
inaugurated in mathematical teaching 


A GREAT REVOLDLVTION. 


District Schools, Union Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Colleges, have adopted books of the series, and now use them 
| with entire satisfaction. The fact that about 


1,000,000 COPIES ARE NOW IN USE 


in the schools of the country, is proof both of the merit of Greenleaf’s system, 
and of its unparalleled success. 

GREENLEAF’Ss NEw Prmary, NEw ELEMENTARY, or NEW INTELLECTUAL 
| and NEw PractTIcAL Arithmetics form a time-saving and labor-saving course, 





COMPLETE IN ONLY THREE BOOKS, 


costing at retail only $1.65. By their use, in comparison with certain crude, 
over-loaded, and extended courses of five or more books, it is safe to say that the 


learner may not only make better progress, but, at least, 


SAVE TWO YEARS OF VALUABLE TIME. 


GREENLEAF’s NEw ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, NEw HIGHER ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY, form a course for higher schools and col- 
leges, of unsurpassed excellence, 


Convenient and Useful. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 




















Evidence of Merit. 


ee 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES, in whole or part, has been adopted for, and is 
now used by, 











Ambherst College, Mass. Manhattan College, N. Y. 
Mass, Agric’l College, “es Brown University, R. I. 
College of the Holy Cross, “ Bowdoin College, Me. 
State Nautical School, “ Colby University, - 
Wesleyan University, Ct. Bates’ College, - 
Russell’s Collegiate Institute, - Maine Agricultural College, 66 
Norwich University, ve. Rutgers’ College, Nd. 
Mt. Anthony Seminary, os Antioch College, oO. 
Phillips’ Exeter Academy, N. H. Normal University, ru, 
Rutgers’ Female College, N.Y. Westchester Military Academy, Pa. 
Wesleyan Sem. and Female Col., Me. Mass. Institute of Technology, Mass. 
Oakland Female College, Cal, Worcester Co. Industrial School, 66 

L ster Academy, Pa, French’s Commercial College, id 

Western University, “ Wilbraham Academy, 66 

Washington University, Mo. Williston Seminary, “ 


and for hundreds of like institutions, including 16 State Norma. SCHOOLS 
and 9 COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 


GREENLEAIS ARITHMETICS 


have been approved for, and are now used in, the Public Schools of 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 


and many other Cities, and have been recently introduced into up- 


wards of 
5,700 SCHOOLS 


in the Eastern and Middle States, including entire uniformity in numerous 
counties. 
GREENLEAPF’S is the Standard in upwards of 


1,000 CITIES AND TOWNS 
in the New England States. 
Greenleaf’s is the only Arithmetical Series, at the present time [1870], that has 
a State adoption by any of the Eastern States. 
THE GREAT TRIUMPH 


has been achieved by merit, not by ‘liberal inducements,” or by ‘‘tricks of 
agency ;” so that while many systems have flourished but a short time, Green- 
leaf’s system has continued steadily 


ON VICTORY’S PATH! 
ROBERT §. DAVIS & 00., Publishers, Boston. 


























Eminent Testimony, 


a 


Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College, says: ‘* Greenleaf’s works have all a 
deserved popularity, and their general use attests their excellence. The most 
experienced teachers adopt and commend them.” 





Rev. George Gannet, Chester Park Young Ladies School, Boston: ** As a matter 
of preference, I have for several years used the Mathematical Series of Prof. 
Greenleaf.” 


Prof. J. B. Chase, Russell’s Collegiate Home Institute, New Haven: ‘* We use 
Greenleaf’s entire Series of Mathematics, and consider the books unsurpassed 
by any in use.” 








Prof. Charles French, French’s Mercantile College, Boston: ** During many 
years Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been used in this institution, and although 
many others have been urged for adoption, I have seen no reason to make a 
change. 


Prof. David B. Scott, Grammar School No. 40, New York City: ‘* No Arith- 
metics, in my opinion, have kept for so long a time a more deserved share of 
public favor than Greenleaf’s.” 


Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, Westchester Military Academy, Pa.: ‘‘ I have had Green- 
leaf’s Series of Arithmetics in use in my school exclusively for some years, and 
always considered it ‘‘ facile princeps” of the many treatises on that subject.” 











Prof. 8. 8S. Greene, Brown University, R. I.: ‘*Greenleaf's New Higher 
Algebra, in my opinion, is among the very best text-books for a university 
course.” 





Prof. H. W. Super, Keystone Normal School, Pa.: ‘*Greenleaf’s excellent 
series is very extensively used in our Normal District, and in many parts of 
it, exclusively.” 


Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s New Prac- 
tical Arithmetic gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic 
used in this school; it is comprehensive enough for any class without a higher 
Arithmetic.” 








Henry L. Chapman, Tutor in Bowdoin College, Me.: ‘*I am satisfied, from the 
use of some of Greenleaf’s Mathematical Text-Books, in teaching, and from 
an examination of others of the series, of their general excellence and adapt- 
edness to the recitation and school-room. The New Higher Algebra has been 
adopted as a text-book in this institution.” 





Sisters of St. Joseph, Carondelet, Mo.: ‘* For simplicity, exactness, and com- 
pleteness, we think the series the best of the kind, and we have therefore 
adopted it in all our schools.” 


Prin. George W. Yates, Mount Anthony Seminary, Vi.: ‘My classes have 
always done best in Greenleaf, and I have taught from his books with more 
pleasure than from any others.” 











ee 





Bro. Patrick, Manhattan College, New York City: ‘‘ For classes of beginners, 
Greenleaf’s New Primary and New Elementary Arithmetics furnish an attractive 
course of easy lessons, well calculated to develop thought and advance the 
learner by orderly gradations.” 





Prof. D. C. Stone, Oakland Female College, Cal.: ‘*I have used Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetics for several years, and am not at all disposed to change.” 





Prin. A. P. Stone, Public High School, Portland, Me.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra has been adopted as a text-book in this school, and gives good 
satisfaction.” 


Prin. W. L. P. Boardman, now of Lewis School, Boston: ‘* The improvements 
contained in the New Practical Arithmetic, make it, in my estimation, one of 
the very best books before the public.” 





Vermont Board of Education: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s New Practical has greater merits 
as a text-book than any other similar book.” 





Supt. J. B. Storms, Monroe County, Pa.: ‘‘Since the publication of the 
Elementary Arithmetic, I consider Greenleaf’s the best series published, and is 
the only one used to any extent in this county.” 


School Commissioners F. W. Gilley and Geo. W. Smith, Westchester Co., N. Y.: 
‘*We have found Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been largely used in our 
schools, and they carry the suffrages of our best and most able teachers.” 

Sidney Brooks, Teacher State Nautical School, Boston: ‘*The New Practical 
Arithmetic, after a trial of six months on board the Schoolship, is increasing in 
favor with teachers and pupils.” 





Supt. J. H. Zelie, Public Schools, Kingston, N. Y.: ‘* All of our teachers are 
pleased with the New Arithmetics, and we unhesitatingly affirm that, in our 
opinion, Greenleaf’s Series is the best.” 





Prof. Thomas Metcalf, Normal University, Ill.: ‘Several months’ use of 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic warrants me in saying that the high 
claims urged by the author, are, with rare exceptions, well sustained.” 





Prin. J. A. Nichols, Public School No. 2, Yonkers, N. Y.: ‘*My opinion of 
Greenleaf’s System, after a satisfactory trial, is that of unqualified approbation.” 

Prin. W. J. Corthell, Public High School, Calais, Me.: ‘‘Greenleaf’s Mathe- 
matics have been adopted for the schools of this city, and I shall advocate their 
introduction throughout the county.” 


Prof. W. V. Davis, Lancaster Academy, Pa.: ‘**The New Elementary Arith- 
metic works well. The New Practical is all that any teacher should desire. 
The longer I use it the better I like it.” 





Prin. A. C, Brackett, Storer Normal School, W. Va.: ** We shall hereafter use 
Greenleaf’s Acithmetics, and no others, in this institution.” 




















Supt. Fred. J. Frelinghuysen, Somerset Co., N. J.: ‘* Greenleaf’s Series of 
Mathematics is recommended to be used in the pyblic schools of this county.” 


Co. Examiner 8. R. Morse, Atlantic Co., N. J.: ** We have introduced Green- 
leaf’s Series into the schools of this county.” 


Dr. Geo. C. Brown, Mount Holly, N. J.: ‘* We have finally returned to Green- 
leaf’s, believing that series to be better suited to the wants of our schools than 
any other.” 

Prin. Samuel Allen, Friends’ School, Philadelphia: ‘* The New Elementary 
Arithmetic is an admirable work; just the book we much needed.” 





Supt. E. J. Young, Lehigh Co., Pa.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s entire series gives great 
satisfaction to teachers and students, and it is undoubtedly the best.” 





Prin. A. E. Gibbs, Westfield High School, Mass.: ** Experience has fully es- 
tablished our confidence in Greenleaf’s works.” 





Prin. F. A. Waterhouse, late of Augusta High School, Me.: ‘‘Such really ex- 
cellent books deserve the popularity which they have gained.” 





Prin. L. P. Blood, Hagerstown Academy, Md.: ‘‘In discarding all obsolete 
tables and unusual business rules, which are entirely out of place in a school - 
arithmetic, and in the introduction of new matter relevant to present business 
requirements, the editor of the Practical Arithmetic has made great improve- 
ments.” 





Prin. J. S. Hart, State Normal School, N. J.: ‘‘We have been using Green- 
leaf’s New Practical Arithmetic for some time in this school, and are very much 
pleased with it.” 





Supt. Wm. H. Reed, Salem Co., N.J.: ‘I have recommended the use of 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics in the public schools of Salem County, believing them 
to be excellent works.” 





Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Prin. State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.: ‘I regard 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic the best work of the kind ever published.’ 





Prin. J. Thompson, Public Schools, White Plains, N. Y.: ‘* Two years’ experi- 
ence with Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic, convinces me that it is the 
best work of the kind I have seen.” 





Prof. R. Woodbury, Western Normal School, Me.: ‘*Greenleaf’s Geometry and 
Trigonometry, which I am using, I like well.” 





Rev. H. P. Torsey, Wesleyan Seminary and College, Me.: **We are now using 
Greenleaf’s Elementary and Higher Algebra, and like them.” 

Prof. Selden J. Coffin, Lafayette College, Pa.: ‘*Greenleaf's New Higher 
Algebra, by its judicious arrangement, and the practical nature of the examples, 
commends itself to the favor of teachers.” 


























Reconstruction. 


—<oo— 


The appearance of GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC caused no 
little excitement in certain circles. The book was upon a new plan — out of 
the old ruts— and was first issued in a proof form, .to run the gauntlet of free 
criticism before being put in a permanent form. 

Parties interested in the success of previously existing books, had no kindly 
greeting for the new candidate for popular favor, and finally united very gener- 
ally in carping criticism—it pleased none of them. In this respect, it was soon 
found that they and the educational public were not in agreement. 


The practical teacher and progressive educator saw at a glance that the new 
book had made important steps in advance, that it had, indeed, inaugurated a 
great reform, and that though rival arithmetics on the old system would suffer, 
the schools would gain. 

For a whole year, friendly and unfriendly criticisms continued to be brought 
to the notice of the editor of the New Practical before the work was put in its 
permanent shape, that it might be given to the public so nearly perfect as not to 
require in the future any considerable change. The wisdom of constructing a 
text-book in this way is now apparent. 


Since the publication of Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, perhaps no other 
has ever initiated as great a revolution. It makes written arithmetic intellectual. 
It relieves the study of much useless labor by simplification of processes, and 
by the exclusion of obsolete and unimportant material. The effect, though 
revolutionary, is extremely reformatory. 


One of the effects is seen in the many attempts to bring rival and competing 
books up to its standard. It is really wonderful to see how generally arithme- 
tical books are being revamped to conform to the new condition of things. It 
is, however, to be regretted that these laudable attempts to subserve the cause 
of education have not been blessed with the desired results. In some instances, 
the putting of new cloth into old garments, or new wine into old bottles, have 
only made matters worse. Yet still, the reconstruction goes on, and where it 
will stop no one can now tell. J¢ is certain that Greenleaf’s New Practical at 
present is immensely ahead, and that all imitations of it only make the superior 
merits of that work the more conspicuous, and its continued success the more 
assured. 

The fact that Greenleaf’s New Practical is being everywhere sought for, and 
taken at fair introduction rates, while agents of would-be reconstructed rival 
books have become obliged to hold out peculiar ‘‘ liberal inducements,” and 
“even exchange” in competition, is of itself sufficient evidence as to which 
side sets the strong current of educational sentiment.—Zducational Gazette, N.Y. 




















Benjamin Greenleaf 


—_+oo——_ 


Few men in our country have been more widely known in the profession of 
teaching, than was Mr. Greenleaf. And few, it is believed, have succeeded 
better in securing the affection and lasting respect of their pupils. He was 
peculiar — always like himself, and never like another, but his heart was 
ever kind and generous, and his efforts earnest and disinterested for the good 
of his scholars. He was Preceptor of Bradford Academy from the year after 
his graduation at Dartmouth to the time when the school ceased to be open for 
both sexes, and was converted into an institution for young ladies. He after- 
wards established and took charge of ‘‘ Bradford Teachers’ Seminary,” which 
occupied most of his time for nine years. During his connection with the Acad- 
emy and Seminary, the number of his pupils was about three thousand, — more 
than two hundred and fifty of whom became members of College, and more 

_ than forty of whom entered the Christian ministry. 


Teaching was the business in which he delighted, and whether the lesson 
was in Latin, Greek, or English, and especially if it were in Mathematics, he 
was earnest, enthusiastic, and would use words sharp and witty to cheer up 
and stimulate the good and faithful scholar, and make those that were indolent 
feel the desirableness of having a well-prepared lesson. 


In addition to his labors as teacher, Mr. Greenleaf did a great and valuable 
service to the cause of education, in the preparation of a Mathematical Series, 
which has few equals in excellence and popularity, and on which he expended 
much thought and toil through more than twenty-five years of his life. His 
works are a legacy to the present and the future generations, which will keep his name 
in distinct remembrance. 


But it was not in the school-room, nor by his books alone that Mr. Greenleaf 
created an influence on his generation. He was an estimable and useful citizen, 
and a consistent member of the Christian church. He was generous in his 
gifts for the support of public enterprises and for charitable objects, in full pro- 
portion to his means. For three successive years, 1837, 1838, 1839, he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature. In the course of his connection with 
that body, he introduced an order for a new Geological Survey of the State, 
and also one for a Natural History Survey, both of which were adopted, and 
have produced important results. 


He was active and influential in the formation of the ‘‘ American Institute of 
Instruction,” and for many years was one of its officers. He also did important 
service on the School Committee of the town, on which he remained to his death. 
His last days, it is pleasant to say, were peaceful and happy. — Boston Recorder. 
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Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 


New Primary Arithmetic, retan pee, .25 | New Elementary Algebra, price, $1.38 


New Elementary Arithmetic, A5 New Higher Algebra, 1.87 
New Intellectual Arithmetic, A2 Elements of Geometry, 1.38 
New Practical Arithmetic, 94 | Elements of Trigonometry, 94 


Geometry and Trigonometry, price $1.87. 


[The Common School ‘Arithmetic, price 94¢., and National Arithmetic, 
$1.38, containing the Metric System of Weights and Measures, continue to be 
published. ] 

Reasons, 


In brief, for giving the books of Greenleaf’s New Series the 


preference to all others: 


1. They are common sense text-books—clear and practical. 
2. They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of teaching. 
8. They form a:complete graded: series for.all classes of learners, and for 


schools of all grades 

4. Each book is complete: in~itself, and the series such that any degree of 
Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in the least possible time. 

5. The books-are all handsomely and durably made, and in regard to 
“economy, the cheapest of the kind extant. 

6. They are the only books of the kind which, by force of intrinsic merit, 
have been sufficiently introduced in all parts of the country, to render 
practicable, in every town and district, 


AN ENTIRE UNIFORMITY. 





Scheol Boards and FPeachers 


Are invited to correspond freely with us, and 
to send for our full 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
The books supplied for First Introduction, only, at 
half of the above named retail prices. 


SmncLe Cortes forwarded to teachers, postage prepaid, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 15, 30, 30, 60, 80, 120, 100, 60, and 
120 cents, respectively. Address, 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 


J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia; Oakley, Mason & Co., New York. 
Sold by all the principal Booksellers in the United States, and in the Dominion of Canada. 


. 
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Approved School and € college Text Books 


QD 


PUBLISHED 3 Y 


HK. H. BUTLER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i S. G. GOODRICH'S (@eter Pariley’s) 


SERIES rr, 


Victor 3 ) STORES OFT {ln S Siar 


American Child’s Pictorial 1 History ofthe U.S. $ 
Pictorial History of the United States, 


—ALSO— 
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Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the World, 
yoodrich’s Pictorial Natural History, 

Teachers wishing to examine these Histories, can obtain them at the following 
prices: Child’s History, 50 cents; all the others at 90 cents per copy. 

The most popular Series of School Histories. 
USED IN SEVERAL TOWNS IN CONNECTICUT, 


Cr Or or 


Cr Or 


77 
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Martindale’s Primary Speller, - - - - - 206 
Martindale’s Complete Speller, - - - - - 30¢ 


NEW—CONGCISK—COMPREHENSIV E. 


BINGHAM’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ........ccccccccccccccccvces BU.84 
BEA TE TATE CA A aio isn sion cb cccpwrvcnsecvndeseees 1.50 
RR Te NUE EGE BO 6o.scc.6xcd-ccdwigaceieeeeedadases cals 1.50 
Ee TATE Teo ok on oa ca dednssd dad see davedacss 25 
Se Te RNs ii ecncbsrs dd a eke bs sew sede Oona heals See 1.50 


The Latest and Brest Text- ii of their class. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION—ENGLISH WORDS. The most useful Etymology 
published. Special rates for first introduction. 


Send for Circulars and Recommendations from Leading Educators. Address, 


L. B. PECK, 157 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Or the Publishers, E. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 








EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 






























































Eaton’s Primagy AritHMEtIC. Beautifully illustrated and made attractive for 
beginners. 

Eaton’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. On a progressive plan, with mumerous 
drill exercises for review. 
Eaton’s COMMON ScHooL ARITHMETIC. A complete practical Arithmetic, full 
enough for all ordinary purposes. 
Eaton's High Scnoon ARITHMETIC. A thorough and exhaustive treatise for 
High Schools and Academies. 
Eaton’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Designed for beginners, and yet sufficiently 
full for the preparation of students for college. 
Eaton's ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. A short course of written Arithmetic for 
yraeed schools, and classes that have not time to complete a larger work. 
EATONS GRAMMAR ScHooL ARITHMETIC. Unites the Common School and High 
School Arithmetics, and is sometimes preferred where only one written Arithmetic 
is used. 
EATON’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES presents the latest and most improved methods of 
mathematical instruction, including a full and practical exposition of the METRIC 
SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. BY H. A. NEWTON, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Yale College. 
From hundreds of testimonials in regard to the high character and successful 
working of Eaton's series, the following are presented: 
From Pror. I. N. Carton, A, M.. Principal of State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 
“TIT believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics. The whole MAKE-vP of the books is ex- 


act and scholarly, and tne more thoroughly one becomes acquainted with them, the better he 
will like them.” 

From Hon. Joux D. Puiterick, Supt.of the Pubiic Schools of Boston, 

“The use of Eaton’s Arithmetics in all the grades of our public schools, during the past 
four years, has only added new proofs of their excellence. The protracted and severe test 
to which they have been subjected in the school room has fully confirmed the opinion of their 
merits given by me previously.” 

From H. E. Sawyer, Esq., Principal of High School. and Supt. of Schools, Middletown, Conn. 
‘Eaton's Arithmetics have been used in the public schools in this city for nearly four years, 
and have given satisfaction generally to the teachers.’ 

From F. A. Brackett, Principal of Barnum School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

“T have used Eaton's Series of Arithmetics in school the past year, and consider them 
superior, in many respects, to any others published.” 

From A. P. MARBLE, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

“Eaton's Common School Arithmetic has been used in the schools of this city with good 
success for several years. * * * Ido not know that it has a superior in the field which it 
covers.”’ 

From Rev. JosErpH ANDERSON, Acting School Visitor, Waterbury, Conn. 

“Eaton’s Arithmetics have been in use in the city and town of Waterbury for more than 
two years. So far as I know the several volumes have given entire satisfaction, wherever they 
have been faithfully used.’ 

From Wo. Hopson, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Saco, Me. 

‘Eaton's whole series has been adopted for use throughout the city. Our most experienced 
teachers speak of it in the highest terms. 

Frum Hon. T. W. BickNELL, Superintendent of Schools, Barrington, and Commissioner of 
Public Schools, State of Rhode Island. 

“We have used Eatons Series of Arithmetics for three years in our public schools, and are 
prepared to speak of their merits in the highest terms. They are clear in the statement of 
rules, and in the explanation of principles. - The examples are new, modern and practical.” 
EaTon’s MATHEMATICAL SErRrEs is used wholly or in part, in the public schools of Boston. 
Worcester, Lynn, Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, Pittsfield, Bridgeport, Middletown, Meri- 
den, New Haven, Norwich, New Britain, Stamford, Stonington, Waterbury, North Providence 
Pawtucket, Newport, Dover, Biddeford, Saco, Rutland, Windsor, ‘Burlington, Des Moines. 
Dubuque, and hundreds of other cities and towns in the country. 

oT 

Descriptive Catalogue of above and other Educational Works sent, postage paid, on 
application. LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


Correspondence solicited. Address the publishers, 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
(Successors to Taggard & Thompson) “255 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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FREE ACADEMY, NORWICH, CONN. 
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THE i AND CHEAPEST. 





SPCHE publisher of Loomis’ Musical and Masonic Journal, invites 
e€zx the attention of teachers to the fact that his paper has 
a) ono superior among the musical publications of its class 
in New England. It always contains the latest matters 
of interest in the musical world, is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and is gotten up with a view of gratifying the refined 
taste and imparting useful information In each issue is printed 
from four to six pages of CHoice Music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, thus rendering it valuable for binding. It has always 
been earnestly devoted to the cultivation of a correct musical 
taste in the community, and success has attended its efforts. 
The Musical Journal is now in its fourth year, and is rap- 
idly increasing in circulation. It receives many commendatory 
notices from the press of the country. No teacher who loves 
music—and what good teacher does not ?—can well afford to be 
without this valuable paper. 


Published monthly, at 299 Chapel street, by - 


C. M. LOOMIS, 


Price, $1.00 per annum, 





Since musie has assumed so important a position in school 
instructions no school is well furnished without a good Piano. 
No instruments are so well adapted to the school-room as those 
manufactured by CHICKERING SONS, Boston. The New Haven 
Board of Education make good this assertion, having supplied 
several of the public schools in its jurisdiction with this class 
of Pianos, to the universal satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. Loomis is sole agent for Chickering Sons’ Pianos for 
New Haven and vicinity, and no dealer in this country can sell 
them at lower prices or on more accommodating terms. 

Parties wishing Pianos for the school or parlor, will do well 
to give him a call. 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL VISITORS 


TO ASSIST IN INCREASING THE CIRCULATION OF 


Phe Connecticnt School Journal, 


AND OBTAIN A 


cr 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 





For eight new subscribers and $12,00 we will send Websters’ National Pictorial Dictionary, 
(latest edition) regular price, $6.00. 

For fifteen new subscribers and $22.00 we will send Webster’s Illustrated Unabridged 
Dictionary, (latest edition,) regular price, $12.00. 

For five new subscribers and $7.50 we will send either Scribner’s Monthly, the New York 
ndependent, or the Hearth and Home, for one year. 

For three new subscribers and $4.50 we will send the National Teacher, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, or the American Agriculturist, for one year. 

The subscription year can commence with any month. 

All communications and remittances should be sent to H. C. Davis, Resident Editor, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Editors of CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





